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AN ANCIENT HOMILIARY 
(OF ST MAXIMUS OF TURIN) PART III 


XIII. SERMON FOR ALL MARTYRS’ DAY 
Item de natale martyrum 


Hodie, fratres, iuvante Domino beatorum martyrum sollemnia cele- 
bramus. (fol. 69 4) isti sunt sancti qui pro nomine Domini non vincula 
non carceres non exilia non mortem ipsam non ulla tormenta timuerunt, 
quin immo omnia fortiter tolerantes regnorum caelestium meruerunt 
esse participes. aliquanti ignibus exusti, aliquanti gladiis percussi, 
aliquanti feris obiecti, pertulerunt cuncta sufplicia ; facta est omnibus 
poena sua victoria, inde extiterunt beati unde putabantur adflicti. 
MORTUI SUNT saeculo UT VIVERENT DEO: mortui sunt huic mundo ut 
regnarent cum Christo; felici transcensu per ARTAM ET ANGUSTAM 
VIAM currentes, et velut quibusdam gradibus ascendentes, de terrenis ad 10 
caelestia, de parvis ad magna, de temporalibus ad aeterna venerunt. 

De istis dicit sermo divinus ET st CORAM HOMINIBUS TORMENTA 
PASSI SUNT, SED SPES ILLORUM INMORTALITATE PLENA EST, ET IN 
PAUCIS VEXATI IN MULTIS BENE DISPONENTUR: QUONIAM DEUS TEMPTA- 
VIT ILLOS ET INVENIT ILLOS DIGNOS SE. TAMQUAM (fol. 70a) AURUM 15 
IN FORNACE PROBAVIT ILLOS ET SICUT HOSTIAM HOLOCAUSTI ACCEPIT 
ILLOs, et id plena es¢, testificatur David in 
psalmis dicens PRETIOSA IN CONSPECTU DoMINI MORS SANCTORUM EIUS, 
pretiosa mors quae praetioso sanguine inmortalitatem mercafa est guia 
in saeculo fides pretiosam reddedit mortem, PRETIOSA IN CONSPECTU 20 
DoMINI MORS SANCTORUM EIUS: in conspectu hominum in#fidelium 
vilis et contemptibilis videbatur, sed in conspectu Dei pretiosa erat, 
tantum pretiosa ut per istam mortem regna caelestia possiderent. 

Utique et ipsi scientes pium et bonum esse mori pro Christo et per 


on 


XIII. 6. subplicia cod 15. dignos se: dignos cod*: dignosseetcod? 19. lacu- 
nam supplevi e XIV Il. 20-23 21. infidelium scrips#: fidelium ut vid cod 24. 
utique: ante hanc vocem excidit ut videtur verbum 


XIII. 8 Gal.iitg 9. Mt.viirg 12. Wisd.iii4-6 18. Ps. cxv 6(cxvi 15) 
VOL. XVII. Q 
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25 ipsam mortem ad inmortalitatem venire, ideoque dicebant cum beato 
apostolo Paulo, sicut hodie audivimus lectum, QUIS NOS SEPARAZIT 
A CARITATE CHRISTI? TRIBULATIO AN ANGUSTIA AN PERSECUTIO AN 
FAMES AN NUDITAS AN PERICULUM AN GLADIUS? QUIA, SICUT SCRIBTUM 
EST, PROPTER TE MORTIFICABIMUR TOTA DIE AESTIMATI SUMUS OVES 

32 OCCISIONIS (fol. 70 4) SED IN HIS OMNIBUS SUPERVINCIMUS PRO £O 
QUI DILEXIT NOS. sive pro filio propter ad eos 
David loquebatur in psalmo dicens GauDETE, IUSTI, IN DomINo: 
RECTOS DECET COLLAUDATIO. isti sunt vere 1usT! qui Deum super 
omnia diligebant et precepla etus servabant, quos oves ipse salvator 

25 dicebat loquens eis in sancto aevangelio et dicens, sicut in presenti 
audivimus, ECCE EGO MITTO VOS SICUT OVES IN MEDIO LUPORUM: 
MITTO VOS, non ut decipiamini sed ut vincentes salvemini, MITTO vos 
sicuT OvEs [ad] humilitatem servantes, patientiam tenentes, tolerantiam 
custodientes. circumdabunt vos latrantium inimicorum voces sicut 

4° luporum, feritatis suae morsibus vos devorare quaerentes. estote cauti, 
estote mansueti, NON REDDENTES MALUM PRO MALO AUT MALEDICTUM PRO 
MALEDICTO, quantumcumque vos insequantur, penitus delere (fol. 71 a) 
non poterunt. 

Ibant isti ut oves, non solum apostoli sed et omnes beati martyres 

45 inter persecutorum turbas velut luporum, nec perire poterant qui secum 
caelestem agnum habebant. pastor ille BONUS semper non deserit 
suos. amat videre pugnantes, amat adiuvare credentes, amat coronare 
confitentes, et pro nomine suo occisos cum beatis angelis in regnis 
caelestibus facit esse participes. 

50 Ipsi Domino Christo semper gratias agamus, fratres, et per ipsum 
Deo patri laudes referamus, ADORANTES IN SPIRITU sancto ET VERITATE 
per omnia saecula saeculorum. amen. 


XIV. ANOTHER SERMON FOR ALL MARTYRS’ DAY 


De natale omnium martyrum 


Ecce iam fraglant et redolent de pratis sanctorum suavissimi flores, et 
eorum odor mentem nostram animosque conplevit. ergo de presenti 
sollemnitate omnium beatorum martyrum hodie iuvante Domino cum 
vestra, fratres, sanctitate tractamus. et vere, ut dicit beatus apostolus 


26. separavit cod 29. propter te: propte cod*: propter ut vid cod? morti- 
ficabimur: tfa cod = 30. pro eo (cf. XII /. 35 supra): add ut vidcod 38. ad 
cod: sed spurium videtur 40. aestote ... aestote cod 41, mansuaeti cod? 
47. adiubare cod 

XIV. 1. fraglant cod, scilicet fragrant reolent ut vidcod  suabissimi cod 


26. Rom. viii 35-37 32. Ps, xxxii (xxxiii) 1 36. Mt. x 16 41. 1 Pet. 
iii 9 46. Cf. Apoc.xiv4 Cf. Jn.x 11 51. Jn. iv 23 
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Paulus, ponavit (fol. 714) pater ifsi NOMEN QUOD EST SUPER OMNE 5 
NOMEN, et quia est hoc nomen Domini sUPER OMNE NOMEN, idcirco 
IN NOMINE IESU UNIVERSA GENUA FLECTANTUR CAELESTIUM ET TER- 
RESTRIUM ET INFERNORUM, ET OMNIS LINGUA CONFITEATUR QUIA 
Dominus IEsus IN GLORIA EST DEI PATRIS. 

In hoc nomine Domini exaltavit Deus pater et martyres suos uf de 10 
terrenis ad caelestia, de parvis ad magna, de temporalibus ad aeterna 
transirent. pro nomine Domini MORTUI SUNT in saeculo UT VIVERENT 
DEO: mortui sunt huic mundo ut regnarent cum Christo. QUANTA 
MALIGNATUS EST INIMICUS IN omnibus SANCTIS Dei! et quid profecit ? 
quid illi profuit ? ecce facta est ipsis sanctis poena eorum victoria, inde 
extiterunt beati unde putabantur adflicti, quia Erst CORAM HOMINIBUS 

TORMENTA PASSI SUNT, SED SPES ILLORUM INMORTALITATE PLENA EST ; 
ET IN PAUCIS VEXATI IN MULTIS BENE DISPONENTUR. QUONIAM Deus 
TEMTAVIT ILLOS ET INVENIT ILLOS DIGNOS SE (fol. 72a). et iterum 
PRAETIOSA IN CONSPECTU DOMINI MORS SANCTORUM EIUS: praetiosa 20 
quia in saeculo fides praetiosam veddedit mortem. PRAETIOSA IN CON- 
sPECTU DoMINI MORS SANCTORUM EIUS : praetiosa mors, quia praetio sui 
sanguinis inmortalitatem mercata est: praetiosa mors quae homines 
dimittit ad caelum, quae cruorem suum fudit in terris ut trihumfan/es 
martyres efficerentur in caelis. vis scire adhuc quam PRAETIOSA sit 25 
MORS SANCTORUM IN CONSPECTU DomiNI? considera quantos qualesque 
trihumfos adquisierint in caelis, et tunc intelleges quam PRAETIOSA sit 
IN CONSPECTU DoMINI MORS SANCTORUM EIUS. 
a Isti pro nomine Domini fortiter dimicantes non vincula non carceres, 
ut dixi, non exilia non ulla tormenta timuerunt. inventi sunt ignibus 3° 
fortiores, extiterunt lassis tortoribus robustiores, Jestiarum eis colla 
subiecta sunt, pedibusque sanctorum beluarum feritas sese blanda 
inclinavit: gladius (fol. 724) tamen eis hominum non pepercit. ali- 
quantis subiectae sunt Jestiae, aliquantis tipsas morsibus conatu prout 
Dominus ait et det. ignes extimescunt sanctos, ferae honorem reddunt 35 
famulis Dei, et gladius non parcit humanus; ut maior poena maneat 
homines peccatores. 

Considerate patientiam ipsorum sanctorum: non repugnant, non 
resistunt, sed magis dicunt cum apostolo Petro CHRISTUS PRO NOBIS 
PASSUS EST, RELINQUENS NOBIS EXEMPLUM UT SEQUAMUR VESTIGIA 4° 


= 


5 





—— 


——$—$ 


7. genucod _ flectuntur cod? ut vid 10. exaltabit cod 14. sanctis: sts 
cod 27. intellegis cod 30. ut dixi: cf. Serm. XIII 1. 2 31. vestiarum 
cod 34. ipsas . .. et de cod: sed emendatione opus est 35. ferae scripsi ; 

| terrae ut vid cod 


XIV. 5. Phil. ii g-11 12. Gal, ii 19 13. Ps. Ixxiii (Ixxiv) 3 16. Wisd. 
iii 4, 5 20. Ps. cxv 6 (cxvi 15) 22, Cypr. Ep. x 2 (492. 2) 39. 1 Pet. ii 
21, 22 
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EIUS, QUI PECCATUM NON FECIT NEC DOLUS INVENTUS EST IN ORE EIUS, 
et qui SICUT OVIS AD OCCISIONEM DUCTUS EST, ET SICUT AGNUS CORAM 
TONDENTEM SE SINE VOCE SIC NON APERUIT OS SUUM IN HUMILITATE. 
ista dicentes prompti dabant iugulos gladiis, mortesque suas praetioso 
45 suo sanguine decorabant. aderat ibi chorus sanctorum omnium 
angelorum, susceptosque manibus suis salvatori omnium Christo in 
regnis (fol. 73 a) caelestibus presentat dicit Spiritus sanctus 
in psalmo de eis qguos gloriosa caritas infer se coniuncxit QUAM 
BONUM AUT QUAM IUCUNDUM HABITARE FRATRES JV UNUM. guare, ut 
50 diximus et sincerissimi fratres wnum habitant paradisum «dr 
unanimiter in Domino gloriawfes e¢ _ sibi perpetuae caritatis nexibus 
cohaerentes SECUNTUR AGNUM QUOCUMQUE VADIT, AGNUM illum Det 
caelestem QUI TULIT PECCATA MUNDI; qui Sic VADIT per omnia ut tamen 
non deserat aliqua, sed totus in toto sit et omnia in sua contineat manu, 
£5 quia PATER DILIGIT FILIUM ET OMNIA DEDIT IN MANU EIUS, IPSI GLORIA 
IN SAECULA, AMEN, 


XV. A THIRD SERMON FOR ALL MARTYRS’ DAY 


Item alius 


Hodie, fratres, iuvante Domino de beatis martyribus locuturus im- 
petramus quidquid fideliter postulamus. legimus quendam sanctorum 
dixisse in libris suis ‘Gudernator in tempestate dinoscétur (fol. 73 4) 
mi{les in acie probatur, delicata] iactatio [est ubi periculum non est’. | 

5 audite p/ura : [‘ sicuti enim gubernator | eruditus inter marin{a discrimina ] 
inter [ minaces | fluctus, [fixus guber Jnaculo suo, intentis [oculis haeret ad | 
caelum et inpetu non [frangitur tem ]pestatis sed gubern{ans in peri- 
culis}] nauem propitiante Domino [perducit ad litus; et] sicuti 
miles [inter cruentos] gladios inter hosti{um feroces aspectus] intre- 

1© pidus pro r[egi]s sui iura decertans, si- mori illic contigerit, laudabiliter 
moritur, si vero vicerit trihumfis felicibus decoratur; ita et sancti 


45. adherat cod 

XV. 1. hodiae cod iubante cod locuturus (cf. 1X /. 1) impetramus: excidit 
fortasse aliquid 2. quendam sanctorum: scilicet S. Augustinum, si fides habeatur 
codici Vaticano lat. 3835 (saec. vii-viii), fol. 313 a, e quo edidit A. Mai Nova Patrum 
Bibliotheca I 108, serm. lv: ‘Item sermo sancti Augustini in natale beati Pauli 
apostoli. Fratres karissimi, gubernator ’ efc. : quae in codice nostro mutilo perierunt, 
ex Aug-Mai supplevi 3. guvernatur cod — dinoscitur Aug-Maz: dinoscatur 
cod 10. iura ut vid cod, et ita Aug-Mai ___ illic Aug-Mar: illicod _11. trihumfis 
felicibus: palmis victricibus et honoribus Aug-Mai sancti martyres . . . dimi- 
cantes: beatissimi apostoli Petrus et Paulus Aug-Mai 

42. Is. liii 7, 8 48. Ps, exxxii (cxxxiii) 1 52. Apoc, xiv 4 Jn. i 29 
54- Cf. Jn. x 28 55. Jn, iti 35; Rom. xi 36, &c. 
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martyres pro amore et fide regis sui caelestis fortiter dimicantes velut 
guéernatores et milites contra adversarias potestates omni tolerantia 
perstiterunt, nec victi sunt sed potius vicerunt’. 

Isti sunt qui semper audierant apostolum dicentem et adhorfantem 
fidelissimos milites Christi sic NON EST VOBIS inquid CONLUCTATIO 
ADVERSUS CARNEM ET SANGUINEM (fol. 74 @) TANTUM, SED ADVERSUS 
PRINCIPATUS ET POTESTATES, ADVERSUS MUNDI HUIUS RECTORES TENE- 
BRARUM HUIUS SAECULI, ADVERSUS SPIRITALIA NEQUIA IN CAELESTIBUS. 
IDEOque inquid SUMITE OMNIA ARMA DEI UT POSSITIS RESISTERE IN DIE 
MALO ET OMNIA PERFIC/ENTES STARE. STATE ERGO ACCINCTI LUMBOS 
MENTIS VESTRAE IN VERITATE ET JNDUTI LORICAM IUSTITIAE ET CAL- 
CIATI PEDES IN PRAEPARATIONE AEVANGELII PACIS, JN OMNIBUS ADSU- 
MENTES SCUTUM FIDEI IN QUO POSSITIS OMNIA IACULA MALIGNI IGNITA 
EXTINGUERE, ET GALEAM SALUTARIS ACCIPITE ET GLADIUM SPIRITUS 
QUOD EST VERBUM DEI, PER OMNEM ORATIONEM ET OBSECRATIONEM 
ORANTES IN OMNI TEMPORE IN SPIRITU, ET IN ILLO VIGILANTES. 

Consideremus haec omnia spiritalia ARMA, fratres, quibus sanctos et 
omnes christianos armari, ut dixi, et muniri praecipit beatus apostolus 
Paulus ; STATE inquid ACCINCTI LUMBOS MENTIS VESTRAE IN VERITATE ; 
non discinctos in falsitate sed ACCINCTOS IN VERITATE in Christo, Christus 
VERITAS est, et qui in Christo cingitur (fol. 74 4) non solum in veritate 
cingitur sed et in castitate, et non solum in castitate sed et in sobriaetate 
et in patientia et bonitate, humilitate et mansuetudine, ceterisque virtu- 
tibus cingitur. in tali cingulo bene erigitur bene servatur baptismi 
vestimentum: non trahitur non scinditur neque polluitur, sed manet 
SINE MACULA et SINE RUGA. 

ACcINCTI inquid LUMBOS MENTIS VESTRAE IN VERITATE ET INDUTI 
LORICAM IUSTITIAE. LORICA IUSTITIAE est caritas sibi conexa quibusdam 
vinculis vel circulis vel potius coronis aequitatis. haec est aequitas ut 
pDILIGAS DominuM Deum TuuM, diligas et PROXIMUM TUUM, et QUOD 
TIBI FIERI NON VIS ALIO NE FECERIS. sic bene munitur pectus LORICA 
IUSTITIAE Contra IACULA inimici, sequitur CALCIATOS PEDES IN PRAE- 
PARATIONE AEVANGELII PACIS, ut ‘cum serpens calcari a nobis et obteri 


5 


35 


40 


coeperit, mordere et subplantare non possit’ aculeis suis. IN OMNIBUS 45 


ADSUMENTES SCUTUM FIDEI IN QUO (fol. 75 @) POSSITIS OMNIA IACULA 
MALIGNI IGNITA EXTINGUERE: ut ex omni parte contra iaculantem 
consistas inimicum et eius IACULA IGNITA confringas. et intellege quae 
sint IACULA eius; incredulitas infidelitas iacula sunt inimici, contra 


13. guvernatores cod 14. ty, potius sed cod 15. adhortantem scripss: 
adhorantem ut vid cod 28. sanctos: sés cod 41. tuum: bis in codice _ 

XV. 16. Eph. vi 12-18 32. Jn. xiv 6 37. Eph. v 27 41. Cf. 2 Tim. 
iv 8 Mt. xxii 37, &c. 42. Lk. vi 31; Act. xv 29 44. Cypr. Ep. lviii 9 


(664. 20) 
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50 Quaé tenendum mandatur scUTUM FIDEI, ut fide et credulitate vincamus. 
sunt et alia IACULA inimici; superdia ira avaritia vana iactantia con- 
cupiscentia inpatientia luxuria temulentia vel cetera vitia 1ACULA sunt 
inimici, quae a populo Dei scuto FipeE1 longe lateque pellenda sunt 
adque deicienda. hoc fecerunt beati martyres, qui pro nomine Domini, 

55 ut diximus, non catenas non tormenta neque mortes timuerunt, quin 
immo omnia fortiter tolerantes regnorum caelestium meruerunt esse 
participes. ET GALEAM inquid SALUTIS ADSUMITE: munimen est capitis, 
quod est signum Christi: ET GLADIUM SprRiTus, ut gladivm vERBI 
De1, quo gladio peccatorum putredines (fol. 75 4) absciduntur adsidua 

60 ORATIONUM instantia. 

Dicendum est nobis et nunc, sicuti in natale ipsius Domini salvatoris 
a beatis angelis dictum est GLORIA IN EXCELSIS DEO ET IN TERRA PAX 
HOMINIBUS BONAE VOLUNTATIS, quia tunc natus est Christus in terris ut 
martyres semper nascerentur in caelis. descendit Dominus ut ascende- 

65 rent servi: factus est filius Dei filius hominis ut filios hominum faceret 
filios Dei, et servile corpus adsumsit ut servos ad libertatem adtraheret- 
suos ; sicut dicebat beatus apostolus Paulus Iam NON sUMUS inquid 
FILIL ANCILLAE SED LIBER4E, QUA LIBERTATE CHRISTUS NOS LIBERAVIT. 
GLORIA IN EXCELSIS DEO ET IN TERRA PAX HOMINIBUS BONAE VOLUN- 

7° TATIS. GLORIA IN EXCELSIS DEO; gloria patris Christus est Dominus : 
ET IN TERRA PAX HOMINIBUS BONAE VOLUNTATIS; ipse est salvator 
noster de quo dicit scribtura IpsE EST PAX NOSTRA, QUI FECIT UTRAQUE 
UNUM ET MEDIUM PARIETEM MACERIAE (fol. 76 a) SOLVENS INIMICITIAM 
IN CARNE SUA et cetera. 

75 GLORIA IN EXCELSIS DEO ET IN TERRA PAX HOMINIBUS BONAE VOLUN- 
YATIS, quia ‘bona voluntas quae Deum novit immutari non potest’, sicut 
ait sanctus Cyprianus. in sanctis martyribus bona voluntas a Deo 
concessa mutari omnino non potuit et derelicto autore et domino 
mundi ad inania et vana figmenta converti. integra fides castis in 

80 pectoribus mansit, maluitque cruorem sanguinis sui effundere quam 
aeternae vitae Dominum abnegare. quantumcumque saeviat inimicus, 
quantumcumque superdéis cervicibus extollatur, stabilitatem firmissimam 
fidei nullo modo in sanctis conturbare valedit : ‘ maior est enim Dominus 
ad protegendum quam diabolus ad inpugnandum’. ARBOR BONA BONOS 

85 FRUCTUS FACIT, et LIGNUM QUOD PLANTATUM EST SECUS DECURSUS 


5'. supervia cod 55. ut diximus: cf. XIII /. 2 supra 58. gladium 2°: 
gladio cod 65. serbi cod 68. libere cod 73. solbens cod 76, imutari 
cod 81. seviat cod 82. supervis cod 83. valeuit cod 


58. Cf. Eph. iv 15 62. Lk.iit4 65. Cf. Serm. 11.25, X 1. 11, et Cypr. op. et 
el. t (373- 6) 69. Gal. iv 31 7o. Cf. Phil. ii 11 72. Eph.ii14 76. Acta 
Cypriani 1 79. Cf. Act. xiv 15 83. Cypr. ad Fortunatum tit. x (320. 24): 
ef, Serm, VII 1.27 supra =—«-_ 884. Mt. viit7 = 85. Ps. i3 
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AQUARUM DABIT FRUCTUM SUUM IN TEMPORE SUO. ad hanc conpara- 
tionem et homo qui IN LEGE Dei (fol. 764) MEDITATUR DIE AC NOCTE, 
et in tempore pacis vel in tempore persecutionis DABIT FRUCTUS BONOS 
ad gloriam Dei. 

Ipsis hodie dicitur in psalmo GAUDETE 1USTI IN DOMINO: RECTOS 90 
DECET CONLAUDATIO, GAUDETE IUSTI IN DoMINO, qui vos ad caelestia 
regna perducit: GAUDETE IN DoMINO, qui noluistis gaudere in saeculo: 
GAUDETE IN DomMINo qui est gloria vestra, spes vestra, salus aeterna 
vestra. RECTOS DECET CONLAUDATIO: IUSTI et RECTI sunt qui agnoscunt 
et confitentur creatorem omnium Deum eiusque unigenitum filium 95 
Dominum nostrum Iesum Christum unumque et Spiritum sanctum, 
quique idola contemnunt et elementa non ut deos venerantur sed sub 
Dei summi famulatu adque servitio constituta esse dinoscunt. tales 
merito GAUDEANT IN DomINo, a quo et aeterna eis requies preparatur, 
ut mereantur in illo die audire a Domino Christo VENITE BENEDICTI 100 
PATRIS MEI (fol. 77 @) POSSIDETE REGNUM PARATUM VOBIS AB ORIGINE 
MUNDI. 

Amor Christi, fratres, omnia contemnit tormenta. Sprciosus inquid 
FORMA PRAE FILIIS HOMINUM: omnes homines superat illius pulcritudo, 
quare amamus quando audimus quia PASSUS EST PRO NOBIS, quid 105 
amamus? membra cruci fixa, latus foratum. hanc caritatem caritas 
amat: AMAVIT NOS ut redamaremus eum, redemit nos sanguine suo 
sponsus ille quo nihil est pulchrius, qui quasi foedus apparuit inter 
manus persequentium. de quo dicebat Eseias propheta Er vipimus 
EUM, ET NON HABUIT SPECIEM NEQUE DECOREM. ergo sponsus noster I10 
foedus est? absit: quomodo illum virgines amarent quae in terra 
maritos non quaesierunt? ergo persequentibus foedus apparuit ; et nisi 
foedum eum putarent non insilirent in eum, non flagellis caederent, non 
spinis coronarent illum, non sputis inhonestarent eum, (fol. 77 4) sed 
quia foedus illis apparebat, fecerunt illi ista. non enim habebant oculos, 
unde Christus pulcer videretur. qualidws oculis Christus pulcer apparuit ? 
guales oculos quaerebat ipse Christus quando dicebat Filippo Tanto 
TEMPORE VOBISCUM SUM, ET NON ME VIDISTIS? isti oculi mundandi 
sunt ut possi#t videre illam lucem. 

Hunc semper cogitabant, hunc semper desiderabant in passzonibus 120 
suis beati martyres, qui semper dicebant ad ipsum Dominum cum 
propheta David ExQuIsIVIT TE FACIES MEA, FACIEM TUAM DOMINE 


15 


87. et cod: fortasse erit tr. homo di qui in lege cod 104. pre cod 113. 
cederent cod 116. qualibus scripsi: qualis cod 118, sum: suum cod 119. 
possit cod 120. passionibus scrips:: pascalibus ut vid cod 


87. Ps.i2 go. Ps, xxxii (xxxiii) 1 100, Mt. xxv 34 103. Ps, xliv 
(xlv) 2 105. 1 Pet. ii 21 107, 1 Jn. iv 19; cf. Eph. i 7, v 25, 2 Cor. xi 2 
109. Is, liii 2 111. Cf, Cant. i 3 117. Jn. xiv 9 122, Ps, xxvi (xxvii) 8 
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REQUIRAM ; et iterum QUANDO VENIAM ET PAREBO ANTE FACIEM DEI? 
et SICUT CERVUS DESIDERAT AD FONTES AQUARUM, ITA DESIDERAT 


125 ANIMA MEA AD TE, Deus. horum, fratres, sanctorum Domini amicorum 


sollemnia celebrantes, semper patri per filium gratias agamus, CUI EST 
GLORIA IN SAECULA, AMEN. 

A. SPAGNOLO. 

C. H. TURNER. 


Introduction to the Sermons printed above. 


Tue Verona MS from which these fifteen Homilies have been printed 
is catalogued as li (49) in the Chapter Library. It was written in the 
sixth century, perhaps towards the end of it, and has suffered terribly 
from damp, as the too numerous /acunae in the transcription of the text 
sufficiently testify. It is labelled with the name of Maximus of Turin, 
a noted preacher of the middle of the fifth century ; and the first 132 
leaves (there are altogether 157) appear to constitute a homogeneous 
collection of sermons and treatises by a single writer. We may dismiss 
altogether from our purview the miscellaneous appendices which follow : 
an Arian Sermon (printed in the JoURNAL for Oct. 1911) ; a Sermon of 
St Augustine ; a fragment of the eighth book of the Afostolic Constitu- 
tions and, continuous with this, the Apostolic Canons, the whole in an 
unknown version’; and we may concentrate our attention on the group 
of writings which can plausibly be attributed to Maximus. 

Most of the matter was transcribed from this MS for the Roman 
edition of the works of St Maximus (1784: reprinted in Migne P. Z. 
vol. lvii), namely, rather more than twenty Homilies on the liturgical 
Gospels, and two tracts contra Iudaeos and contra Paganos. Intervening 
between these Homilies on the one side and the two Tracts on the other 
is the present set of fifteen Homilies on the chief festivals of the Christian 
year, which Dr Spagnolo copied out and I have edited in the JouRNAL 
for January and April 1915, and in the present number. But the 
tracts against Jews and Pagans have also been transcribed by the same 
indefatigable hand, and we hope some day soon to be able to publish 
them in a form very much more complete and satisfactory than that 
hitherto known in print. It seemed worth while to make such an 


123. Ps. xli (xlii) 2, 1 


1 The fragment of the eighth book of the Constitutions was published in J. 7. S. 
xiii 492, July 1912: and re-edited together with the 85 Apostolic Canons in 
Ecclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta Iuris Antiquissima | iii (1913) pp. 32 a-nn. The 
conclusion (whether or no it is an integral part of the work) about the preaching 
and death of the different apostles was first published in J. 7. S. for October 1913, 
pp. 63-65. 
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attempt, in view of the stress laid by M. Franz Cumont on the evidence 
of St Maximus (among others) as to the real state of pagan beliefs in 
the later empire. In any case it may be confidently asserted that the 
author of the two tractates and the author of the little Homiliary, the 
publication of which is now being completed and concluded in this 
number of the JOURNAL, are one and the same person. 

That he wrote neither before nor after the fifth century A.D. is also 
demonstrable. Not before, since in the 15th Sermon (p. 228 supra) he 
quotes a passage from ‘quidam sanctorum’ which is found among the 
sermons of St Augustine printed by cardinal Mai in the first volume of 
his Vova Patrum Bibliotheca, while in the contra Paganos he makes 
extensive use of Rufinus’s translation of the Clementine Recognitions, 
made somewhere about the year 400. Not after, since in the same 
treatise he speaks of pagans still flocking to the representations of 
heathen mythology on the stage, which can hardly have continued as 
late as the sixth century, while the practically exclusive use of the Old 
Latin Bible tells in the same direction. If there are any traces of the 
use of St Jerome’s Vulgate, they are few and far between; alike in the 
Old and the New Testament, where the versions diverge our Homilist 
reproduces the older forms.? The fathers with whom he seems to be 
found most frequently in company are Ambrose, Hilary, Ambrosiaster, 


1 Les religions orientales dans le paganisme romain (ed. 1909) p. 302 ‘certains 
ecclésiastiques que leur ministére pastoral mit en contact avec les derniers idolatres, 
comme I'auteur d’homélies attribuées 4 saint Maxime de Turin’, p. 409 n. 8 ‘ nous 
ne possédons encore qu’une édition trés défectueuse des traités contra Paganos et 
contra Iudaeos’, 

2 Compare the following: Ps, viii 2 (VIII 23) ‘inimicum et defensorem’; Ps. 
xlvi (xlvii) 5 (V 17) ‘ascendit in strepitu’ ; Ps. 1xxii (Ixxiii) 28 (V 48) ‘ adiungi Deo’ 
with Auct. de promiss. ; Ps, cxvii (cxviii) 24 (III 3) ‘ tste dies’ with Cypr. ; Cant. 
v 10 (I 78) ‘fraternus meus candidus et rubeus’ with Amb, ; Mic. v 2 (I 7), the 
whole very like Hil. ; Is. liii' 7 (XII 38, XIV 42), just as in Novatian; Mt. iii 15 
(II 29) ‘sic enim oportet’? with Amb. (semel) Chromat. Hil. Op. imperf. in Mt. ; 
Mt. v 14-16 (XI 4-9) ‘lux Auius mundi’, ‘supra candelabrum’, ‘luceat lumen 
vestrum ’, ‘ videntes . .. magnificent’ with Leo ; Mt. x 16 (XI 32) ‘astuti sicut 
serpentes’ with Amb. Aug. ; Mt. x 32 (XI 15) ‘confessus fuerit?; Mt. xix 14 
(VIII 11) ‘nolite prohibere infantes’; Mt. xxv 34 (XV 100) ‘ab origine mundi’ ; 
Mk, i 3 (IX 27) ‘ semitas Dei nostri’; Lk. ii 10 (1 4) ‘adnuntio vobis gaudium... 
omni plebi’; Lk, iii 21 (11 69) ‘cum baptidiatus esset’ ; Jn. i 15 (IX 52) ‘qui post 
me venit’; Jn. i 29 (II 51) ‘ qui tollit peccata mundi’ with Cypr. Amb. Zeno; Jn. iii 
32 (IX 44) ‘ haec tes#ificatur’ with Ambst. ; Jn. xiv 16, xvi 7 (V 23, 25) ‘advocatum’ 
‘ advocatus’ with Tert. Novatian Hil. Lucif.; Jn. xix 37 (V 44) ‘ conpunxerunt’ 
with Iren. Hil.; Jn. xx 22 (V 65) ‘ inspiraret’, cf. Cypr.; Acts i 3 (V 59) ‘ docens 
de regno Dei’; Acts i 11 (IV 22) ‘veceptus est’; Acts vii 59 (X 32) ‘ accipe 
spiritum meum’; Rom. viii 35 (XII 32, XIII 26), order of the nouns; 1 Cor. ii g 
(XII 24) ‘ diligentibus se’ with Lucif. Vict-Af. Aug. ; 1 Cor. xv 22 (III 34) ‘ vivifi- 
cantur’ with Hil. Amb. (seme!) Faustinus ; 1 Cor. xv 55 (III 17) ‘ubi est mors 
aculeus tuus’ ; 2 Cor. viii 9 (1 18) ‘pro nobis pauper... ut... nos ditaremur’, cf. 
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Leo: where his citations agree with Cyprian, he may have derived them 
from that father’s works, and not from his own Bible. 

For we light here on one of the most marked characteristics of the 
Sermons and Tracts, their literary dependence on St Cyprian. Many 
references have already been recorded in the apparatus to the Sermons 
above: I have since noted that V 14 ‘ut hominem ipsum quem induit, 
quem dilexit, quem a morte protexit, ad patrem victor inponeret’ is 
from Cyprian’s Quod idola 14 (Hartel 31. 2). Exactly the same feature 
recurs in the tract contra Paganos, which has one quotation from the 
ad Demetrianum and half a dozen from the Quod idola, while the contra 
Judaeos depends certainly on Cyprian’s Zestimonia ad Quirinum and 
possibly on the pseudo-Cyprianic de montibus Sina et Sion. Both in 
the Homilies and in the Tracts the borrowing is sometimes acknow- 
ledged, sometimes unacknowledged.' 

Now what we know about Maximus of Turin is all favourable to our 
acceptance of the attribution of these Homilies to his authorship. 
Gennadius of Marseilles in the 41st chapter of his de viris illustribus 
catalogues a number of his Homilies, and notes that he had written 
on St Cyprian: ‘Maximus, Taurinensis ecclesiae episcopus, vir in 
divinis scripturis satis intentus et ad docendam ex tempore plebem 
sufficiens, conposuit in laudem apostolorum tractatus et Iohannis 
baptistae et generalem omnium martyrum homiliam . . . fecit et duos 
de sancti Eusebii vita, Vercellensis episcopi et confessoris, tractatus et 
de sancti Cypriani . . . homiliam de natali Domini, homilias et de 
Epiphania et de Pascha et de Pentecosten multas’. We cannot say 
that other ‘preachers of the fifth century did not choose the same 
themes: but the coincidence of the internal indications of these 
Homilies with all that we know of the bishop of Turin, and especially 


Paulinus Vit. Ambrosi; Eph. vi 12 (XV 18) ‘ adversus principatus et potestates’ 
with Amb.; Eph. vi 16, 17 (XI 49, XV 24) ‘omnia iacula maligni ignita extinguere’ 
‘galeam salutaris ',—‘ maligni’ with Amb, Ambst. Leo; Phil. ii 11 (XIV 9) ‘in gloria 
est dei patris’ with Novatian Hil. Amb. ; 1 Pet. i 12 (VII 55) ‘in quo concupiscunt 
angeli prospicere’. [But it seems possible that the quotations from the Psalms in 
the contra Iudaeos may depend on St Jerome. } 

1 The following is a list, though I have no doubt it could be made more complete, 
of the passages of St Cyprian used in these fifteen Homilies and in the contra 
Paganos (an asterisk is attached to the passages where St Cyprian’s name is given 
by the writer): 1-5. Quod idola 2, *3, 6, 6, *8 all in the contra Paganos ; 6. Quod 
sdola 14 = Serm, V 14; 7. ad Demetrianum *14 in the contra Paganos ; 8. de bono 
patientiae *6 = Serm. III 58; 9. de opere et eleemosynis 1 = Serm. 1 25, X 11, XV 
65; 10. Testimonia ad Quirinum i titt. 15-17 = Serm. 1X 15; 11. ad Fortunatum 
tit. 10 = Serm. VIII 27, XV 83; 12. Ep. x 2 = Serm. XIII 19, XIV 22; 13. Ep. x3 
= Serm, XII 8; 14. Ep, lviii 6 = Serm. VIII 50; 15. Ep. lviiig = Serm. XV 44; 
16. Ep. xxvi 7 = Serm. VIII 2? (the common words are only ‘ad impetrandum ... 
facilior oratio’); 17. Acta Proconsularia 1 = Serm. XV 76. 
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the common indications of a special interest in St Cyprian, suffice to 
give us fair warrant for adhesion to the traditional ascription. The 
first two parts of the collection (7. Z:.S. January and April rg15) were 
published under the anonymous title of ‘An ancient Homiliary’: that 
now seems to me an excess of caution,’ and this final section might 
claim the name and authorship of St Maximus, 


C. H. Turner. 


1 1 was partly influenced in the direction of caution by the phraseology used 
about the Holy Spirit at the end of Sermon VII (/. 7. S. xvi 176), which seemed to 
me to be barely orthodox : ‘ Spiritus sanctus tertia ora venit ut vere sese tertium et 
tertiam gerentem personam et fertiam habent bstantiam demonstraret’. But 
comparing the wording of Augustine de civ. Dei xi 24 ‘non amborum quasi quali- 
tatem, sed ipsum quoque substantiam et tertiam in trinitate personam’, it need not 
(especially if we read ‘tertium’) be interpreted in an Arian sense, 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


ARLES AND ROME: THE FIRST DEVELOPEMENTS 
OF CANON LAW IN GAUL. 


THE commencement of the first attempts at codification of the Canon 
Law of the early Church may be placed in the East about a. D. 400, in 
the West not till somewhat later. For Gaul we may date the beginning 
of the process in the middle of the fifth century; but the ideas which 
began then to germinate, and the tentative efforts to express them, were 
only as it were the advance guard of a movement which did not attain 
its full force for another generation. The first half of the sixth century 
saw the formation of the earliest Gallic codes of which copies are still 
extant, though of these copies themselves none are much older than 
the end of the same century. The crucial period roughly synchronized 
with the episcopate of a prelate who may be taken as the typical repre- 
sentative of the meaning and vigour of this movement—Caesarius, 
bishop and metropolitan of Arles from 503 to 543. Recent investiga- 
tion has tended to shew more and more clearly how predominant was 
the part played in this developement by the churches of Provence, that 
corner of south-eastern France of which Arles was the acknowledged 
head.' Most of our early Gallic collections can in fact be referred, on 
grounds more or less satisfactory, not only to one period but also to one 
neighbourhood. 

But the movement in Gaul was not confined to the collection of local 
material and the conservation of local tradition ; side by side with the 
process of codification, a second movement of a more distinct and 
articulate tendency was at work at the same time, and of this further 
movement of expansion the focus seems undoubtedly to have been at 
Arles. The school of canonists that flourished there were active in the 
Roman interest, and some at least of its members appear to have had 
no scruple, where genuine material was wanting, in supplying new 
material under ancient labels. 

Of all the canonical collections made in Gaul the best known, 
certainly in modern times and perhaps in ancient times as well, is that 


1 See especially Duchesne Fastes épiscopaux de Vancienne Gaule i, ed. 1 p. 140, 
ed. 2 p. 144; and Morin ‘ Les Statuta ecclesiae antiqua, sont-ils de S, Césaire d’Arles?’ 
(Revue Bénédictine July 1913 pp. 334-342.) The latter paper, one of Dom Morin’s 
most brilliant contributions to the critical study of Latin patristic literature, is the 
starting-point of the present enquiry, though I have attempted to cover rather 
more ground and have arrived at rather less clear-cut conclusions, 
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which we call after the name of its editor, Quesnel,' a name well 
known on the Gallican side in the history of the Jansenist controversy. 
Quesnel’s judgement was inferior to his learning, and the Ballerini, who 
like Quesnel edited this canonical collection as an appendix to an 
edition of St Leo,? and whose work remains after 150 years a monument 
of completeness and of all other scholarly qualities, were able to make 
damaging criticisms, in the Ultramontane interest, of his historical 
theories. It was easy for them to riddle Quesnel’s idea that this 
collection of canons emanated from Rome, and to shew on the contrary 
that, though entirely devoid of Gallic matter, it is from beginning to 
end a native product of Gaul. For all that Quesnel was quite justified 
in detecting about it a Roman atmosphere. The canonist who com- 
piled it worked on universal rather than on local lines, from a Roman 
rather than a national point of view. He must have published his corpus 
somewhere about the year 500; the latest document belongs to the 
pontificate of Gelasius and the year 495, and the papal catalogue 
prefixed to the Arras MS of the Quesneliana gives the years, months, 
and days of each pope down to Felix, the predecessor of Gelasius, 
Duchesne attributes the collection to Arles; and the attribution is 
probable enough. 

Indications of locality are naturally more numerous where the 
material is native and not foreign, and scholars have thought that they 
could detect such indications, pointing to Arles or its neighbourhood, 
in the case of several of the primitive collections. Morin is convinced 
that the nucleus of the ‘ Lorsch’ collection—represented by a Lorsch 
MS, now Vat. Pal. 574, and by a Murbach MS, now Gotha i 85, both 
of the early ninth century—stands in intimate relation with the circle 
and the policy of Caesarius of Arles.* The Cologne MS (cexii of the 
Chapter Library, written about a. p. 600) I had myself ascribed on the 
ground of its palaeography and its contents—or if not the MS itself, 
then the original collection of perhaps fifty years earlier from which it 
was derived—to Provence.‘ And the Corbie MS (now Paris lat. 12097), 
the oldest monument of Gallic Canon Law, written in the second half 
of the sixth century, though its script seems to me too degraded to 
have emanated from the more cultured Provence, is expanded, in 
Duchesne’s view, from a collection made at Arles somewhere about 
525.° 

1 Sancti Leonis Magni Opera vol. ii (appendix), Paris 1675 (in quarto: a second 
edition in folio followed in 1700). 

2 Sancti Leonis Magni Opera, edited by the two brothers, Peter and Jerome 
Ballerini of Verona, vol. iii (Venice 1757). 

® Joc. cit. p. 339. 

4 In Burn Facsimiles of the Creeds (H.B.S, vol. xxxvi, 1909) pp. 39-41. 

5 Fastes épiscopaux i (142) 144. 
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Two other Gallic collections of the sixth century remain to be 
mentioned ; that of Albi, represented by two MSS, Toulouse i 364, 
written at Albi between 600 and 666, and Albi 2, the latter a copy of 
the former, but more completely preserved ; and that of St Maur, repre- 
sented by three nearly contemporary MSS, of date not far removed 
from A.D. 800, Paris lat. 1451, Vat. Reg. 1127 (from Angouléme ; it 
once belonged to Jean du Tillet) and a third MS which came from the 
Jesuit college of Clermont at Paris into the Meerman collection and 
from thence to the Westreenen-Meerman collection at The Hague. Of 
these two collections the former is already located by the MSS which 
contain it to southern Gaul; while the latter has at least this much 
contact with Arles, that it gives the text of the canons both of the great 
council of Arles in 314 and also of the so-called ‘second council’, of 
which I shall speak presently, in a purer form in some crucial cases 
than any of our other MSS." 

Nearly all these ancient Gallic collections of the sixth century have 
in common one very significant feature, which illustrates the ‘tendency’ 
of the canonists to whom they owe their origin—the presence, in the 
forefront of the collections, of a list of popes from the beginning down 
to the respective date of each collection or manuscript. Such lists are 
found in the Arras and Einsiedeln MSS of the Quesnel collection, in 
the Corbie MS, in the Cologne MS, in the Albi MS, and in the 
St Maur MSS. They are rather rarely found in canonical collections 
outside Gaul, and their regular recurrence in the Gallic MSS is 
symptomatic of the ‘mouvement nettement accentué vers Rome’ 
which gathered strength in Provence and its metropolis as the influence 
of the school of Lerins declined. 


So far we have been dealing with the work of the compilers who, for 
the most part in the first half of the sixth century, brought together 
pre-existing material into some sort of corpus of Canon Law. Of the 
contents of these compilations the vastly larger part is genuine beyond 
suspicion or cavil, and even the residuum, of which so much cannot be 
said, was in most cases admitted (there is no reason to doubt) in perfect 
good faith. But side by side with all this mass of honest and straight- 
forward work there are other examples of this department of literature, 
produced during the same period and in the same neighbourhood, 
which leave a less favourable impression. Morin has drawn up a 


1 e.g. Arles I canon g (8) ‘ De Afris quod propria lege sua utantur...’ where 
the main body of MSS has ‘Arriis’ for ‘Afris’: Arles II canon 5 ‘ ut scripto 
responso consensisse significent where the rest have ‘se suo’ for ‘ scripto’: see 
the next part to be published of my Eccl. Occid, Mon. Iur, Ant, i 381-395, 426-435. 
Duchesne suggests Narbonne as the cradle of this collection. 
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formidable impeachment of the integrity of documents traceable, it 
would seem, to the chancery of the metropolitan see of Arles, and, 
even if we limit the range and blunt the edge of some of his con- 
clusions, there are counts of the indictment on which no other verdict 
than that of ‘guilty’ can be returned. The fraudulent passing off of 
new goods as old, and of individual or unauthorized manuals as conciliar 
codes, were devices not unknown among the school of canonists whose 
work we have here to examine. One method is exemplified in the 
Statuta ecclesiae antigua, which were not ‘ancient’ but modern, the 
other in the canons of the (second) ‘council of Arles’, which had in all 
probability nothing to do with a council at all. 

1. The case of the second council of Arles is at once the less clear 
and the less important of the two. The canons of this council, in the 
fullest form in which they have come down to us, are a réchauffé of 
those of four earlier councils, Nicaea, Arles I (a.p. 314), Orange I 
(a. D. 441), and Vaison I (a. D. 442), altered and adapted to the ideas 
of the compiler and the requirements of his day. Thus in the first 
canon the Nicene prohibition (can. 2) of the ordination of neophytes 
to the ‘episcopate or presbyterate’ is changed into ‘ diaconate or priest- 
hood’. Next follows a canon, which would certainly not have repre- 
sented the mind of the Nicene Fathers, against the ordination of married 
men to the priesthood, save at the cost of putting away their wives. 
By the third Nicene canon the clergy were allowed to have as inmates 
of their homes certain women only, mothers, sisters, ‘aunts or persons 
quite beyond suspicion’: but the ‘ Arles’ adaptation limits the permis- 
sion to sisters and the direct line of ascent and descent, ‘ grandmother, 
mother, daughter, granddaughter’.’ And so on for the other canons. 

One cannot say that this sort of free treatment of the Nicene canons 
is inconsistent with the claim to conciliar sanction at Arles, But there 
are more definite grounds for suspicion. For instance the compiler of 
this ‘revised and enlarged edition’ of the Nicene code knew and used 
no less than four Latin versions of the Nicene canons—that of Rufinus, 
and those known as the Isidorian, the Gallica, and the Gallo-Hispana. 
It is not very likely that this medley can represent anything else than 
the work of a scholar with a large library at command, and the inclina- 
tion and capacity for comparison of different authorities. And Duchesne 
and Morin both point out that a profuse display of learning, such as 
implies access to a rich and well-kept collection of church archives, is 
characteristic of the Arles school of canonists. Again, there are certain 
notes of the genuine Gallic councils which seem to have become part 
of their traditional equipment, such as the consular (and sometimes 


1 If indeed we ought not, with the St Maur group of MSS, to omit the grand- 
mother and even the mother. 
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imperial) date and the episcopal signatures. Thus there is no single 
council of all those held in south-eastern Gaul where the date is 
wanting, save only this so-called second council of Arles: I need only 
cite the two earliest, Arles of 314 ‘in civitate Arelatensium apud 
Marinum episcopum temporibus Constantini Volusiano et Anniano 
consulibus’,’ and Valence of 374 ‘apud ecclesiam Valentinam sub die 
uu idus Iulias Gratiano 111 et Equitio consulibus’. This habit is in 
marked contrast with the absence of such dates in the majority of the 
Greek councils of the fourth century: we do not know the precise year 
of the councils of either Ancyra or Neocaesarea or Gangra or Laodicea. 
The list of episcopal signatures is not quite so constant a note of the 
Gallic councils as is the date: but there is hardly one of which the 
subscriptions are not present in some one or other of the MSS, while 
there is not the slightest trace of any such list for our ‘second council’. 
The ‘synodus habita in civitate Arelatensi’, even if we need not call it 
a forgery in the fullest sense of the word, was probably at best a sort of 
semi-official manual of the church law of the time and place of its com- 
position. The time will naturally have been not very long after the two 
latest councils which supply its material, those of 441 and 442: the 
place was presumably Arles itself, certainly somewhere within its juris- 
diction, since the 18th canon runs: ‘ Ad Arelatensis episcopi arbitrium 
synodus congreganda, ad quam urbem? ex omnibus mundi partibus 
sub sancti Marini tempore legimus celebratum fuisse concilium atque 
conventum’. It will be noticed that there is no trace of any Romanizing 
interest in this ‘second council’: if its composition is correctly dated 
about A.D. 450, that was perhaps somewhat earlier than the Roman 
movement made itself consciously felt in the sphere of canon law. 

2. Of more general importance in its history than the ‘second 
council’ of Arles, and much more gravely suspect in its origin, is the 
document known as the Sfatuta ecclesiae antigua. In the editions of 
the Concilia, this body of canons will be found printed as the fourth 
council of Carthage (a. p. 398), that being the place assigned to them 
in the Hispana: but the Hispana is one of the latest and least trust- 
worthy of the canonical collections of the patristic period. Since the 
time of the Ballerini it has been universally recognized that these 
canons, whatever they are, are not African: Maassen emphasized their 
Gallic character, and ascribed to them an origin at Arles within the 
same limits of time (between the council of Vaison in 442 and the 
council of Agde in 506) as the ‘second council’. Recent opinion as 


1 The words femporibus Constantini may betray the hand of a later editor; 
but there is no reason to doubt that the consular date of this early council repre- 
sents genuine tradition, 

2 Note the use of urbs for another city than Rome. 
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to their authorship had tended to crystallize upon the name of Caesarius 
of Arles—though, since Caesarius only became bishop in 503 and the 
Statuta are cited, as is admitted on all hands, at Agde in 506, there was 
not much room available for Caesarius to have produced the code as 
a fruit of his episcopate. And certainly the bishops present at Agde 
(Caesarius was one of them) do not appear to regard the Sfat/ufa as 
anything but ‘ancient’, for they introduce their citation (canon 43) with 
the words ‘sancti patres nostri synodali sententia censuerunt’. It is 
Morin’s primary purpose, in the article already referred to, to shew 
that whatever the bishops at Agde did in their canons, that and more 
Caesarius himself did in his own writings, treating the Sfa/ufa as an 
existing and authoritative code, and, what is more, an African code. 
For in 534 Caesarius addressed a circular letter to the Gallic bishops 
in the matter of the deposition of Contumeliosus, bishop of Riez, and 
among the precedents to which he appeals are not only the decrees of 
the 318 bishops of Nicaea but the ‘ Africani pontifices’, There is 
nothing at all in the context to explain this sudden introduction. of 
African bishops, save only that the S/afufa, ‘antiquorum patrum 
statuta’, are actually quoted a little way further on. Morin concludes 
that Caesarius accepted the attribution of the Stafufa to an African 
council, and he supports his conclusion by the parallel ascriptions 
contained in the sixth century Gallic collections: e.g. the ‘ Lorsch 
collection’, giving the dossier in the case of Contumeliosus, prefixes to 
the Statuta the title ‘Synodus Africana episcoporum ducentorum 
quattuor decem’. Morin’s argument makes it clear that at the beginning 
of the sixth century the Sfatufa were already in existence, and were 
already assumed to be African. We must, therefore, look behind 
Caesarius and behind the sixth century for their origin. A document 
is not necessarily late even if it is a forgery. 

How far the compiler went in the direction of the suggestio falsi is 
now the problem which we have to examine. We may take it as 
beyond question that he lived in Gaul and published his code some- 
where in the second half of the fifth century. If he labelled it Statuta 
ecclesiae antigua he was claiming more than he had any right to claim, 
but we shall not feel very critical of a canonist who simply read his 
modern ideas into more primitive times—we are all in danger at one 
time or another of doing that. If he is responsible also for the words 
‘Synodus Africana’, he was adding what he knew to be false, and the 
matter is more serious. Both the Ballerini and Maassen supposed 
that the connexion with Carthage or Africa was a copyist’s blunder, 
and acquit the author of any responsibility for it: Morin on the other 
hand thinks that he claimed both an African origin and a Roman 
guarantee for his compilation, and regards him as acting throughout 
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with the quite definite intention of securing, by a false title and a false 
colophon, an authority for his document which it would not otherwise 
have possessed. 

It is certainly rather remarkable that no one before Morin seems to 
have called attention to the significance of the colophon appended 
to the Statufa in the Cologne MS, ‘ Finiunt constituta synodi Charta- 
geninsis episcoporum ccxu{1|, qui scripti sunt in urbe Roma de 
exemplaribus papae sancti Leonis’.’ If the scope of this colophon 
was limited to the Statuta, it would be difficult to demur to Morin’s 
severe judgement of it, for the whole history of the Statufa is Gallic 
or Spanish ; they are not contained in any collection or quoted by any 
writer outside these two countries. There is no more reason to suppose 
that they were ever known or copied in Rome than that they were ever 
known or copied in Africa. It is true that in some points their prescrip- 
tions represent Roman and not Gallic praxis, but that is part and 
parcel of their ‘ultramontane’ policy. Undoubtedly a leading motive 
of the code was the desire to assimilate the ecclesiastical law of the 
Gallic Churches to that of the Roman Church, and the colophon of 
the Cologne MS may have been only, as Morin thinks, a mere device 
for giving the code a better prospect of success. 

I do not know whether Dom Morin would not have been still further 
confirmed in his judgement, if he had happened to light upon the two 
striking parallels I am now going to adduce. It was mentioned above 
that the ‘ second council’ of Arles makes use of as many as four versions 
of the Nicene canons: and two of these four circulated in Gaul in 
copies guaranteed in a curiously similar manner to the Cologne MS of 
the Statuta. The epitome of Rufinus is labelled in the oldest Gallic 
collections (Corbie, Cologne, Albi) with the title ‘Incipiunt canones 
Nicaeni cccxvili episcoporum, scripti in urbe Roma de exemplaribus 
sancti episcopi Innocenti’; the version known as the Gallo-Hispana 
has, in the solitary MS which preserves it, the colophon ‘ Expliciunt 
canones CCCXVIII episcoporum Niceni, transcripti in urbe Roma de 
exemplaribus sancti Innocenti episcopi’.? As to Rufinus, considerations 
of date and place are not im /imine unfavourable to this claim: for 
the epitome of the Nicene canons is taken from the tenth book of his 
Church History, and that was written in Italy in the episcopate of 
pope Innocent. But the so-called Gallo-Hispana is as purely Gallic 
and Spanish in its history, and probably as Gallic in its origin, as the 
Statuta themselves. Have we not to do, then, with a standing formula 


1 The Corbie MS is defective for the close of the S/atuta, or we should probably 
find a similar colophon there. 
? See Ecclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta Iuris Antiquissima i 179 col a, 238 col b. 
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of falsification, current in the circles of the ‘mouvement nettement 
accentué vers Rome’? 

Obvious as this conclusion seems at first sight, it is not really quite so 
certain as it looks. The relevant facts are not yet all before us. Both 
in the case of the Leo colophon and in the case of the Innocent 
colophon, the document to which the colophon is appended is a com- 
posite one: it is not the Statuéa only, and it is not the Gallo-Hispana 
only, for the text of which a Roman origin is claimed. The Nicene 
canons of the Gallo-Hispana are followed by the Sardican canons, 
numbered continuously as though themselves Nicene: and this com- 
bination of Nicaea and Sardica is characteristically Italian and Roman. 
The Statuta ecclesiae antigua, in the Cologne MS and the other older 
Gallic collections, are quite similarly run on with another document, 
the eight or nine Anathematisms directed against the Pelagians by 
a Carthaginian council of 417 or 418. And the alternative is therefore 
open that it was the Sardican canons which were said to have been 
sent from Rome under guarantee of pope Innocent, and the anti- 
Pelagian Anathematisms which came similarly from Rome under 
guarantee of pope Leo. 

Reserving for the moment the further examination of the Niceno- 
Sardican collection of the Gallo-Hispana, let us examine the problem 
of the Staiuta ecclesiae antigua in this new light. 

The first and most certain result at which we arrive is that the 
‘council of 214 African bishops’ is not a mere fiction, as we might so 
far have supposed and as Morin does in fact suppose,’ but is a genuine 
historical reality, being in fact the council, on the testimony of our 
oldest authorities, by which these anti-Pelagian Anathematisms were 
promulgated. In the Corbie MS they bear the title ‘Incipiunt con- 
stituta sinodica Charthagenensis episcoporum docentorum quattuor- 
decim’; in the Cologne MS the title in the body of the MS is only 
‘Incipiunt canones Chartagininsis’, but in the index at the beginning 
of the MS it is ‘Canones Chartaginensis episcoporum ccx111’; in the 
Albi MS it runs ‘Constituta Bitynie? sinodi Cartaginensis episcoporum 
numero ccxul’; in the St Maur group, in the index prefixed to their 
collection of African councils, ‘Incipiunt capitula canonum concilii 

1 loc. cit. p. 340 ‘Ce soi-disant concile africain de deux cent quatorze évéques 
est-il simplement le fait d’une bévue de copistes?... Je ne le crois pas: je suis 
convaincu que nous avons la un faux, un faux fabriqué dans le milieu arlésien, et 
cela vers le déclin du v® siécle.’ 

2 The unintelligible ‘ Bitynie’ is doubtless a blunder of the scribe of the Albi MS, 
who in copying out his exemplar, the Toulouse MS—unfortunately now defective 
at this point—was not infrequently puzzled by the rubricated titles, which were 
sometimes faint or illegible. I have given instances in J.7.S. ii 267 : conciLivm 
TELENSEM even became ‘canon niceni sinod epi c’, 
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Cartaginensis episcoporum ccxum’. And the evidence of Prosper 
shews that this number of 214 was attached to the council of the 
Anathematisms quite independently of the Sta¢uéa and indeed probably 
before they came into existence. On three different occasions, in 
separate works, he speaks of the council of 214 bishops (identifying it, 
in fact, just by this detail of the number of those present) and of the 
decisive part it played in the Pelagian controversy." 

Now Prosper was an important person in the history of the Romanizing 
movement in Gaul on its doctrinal side. For a generation after the first 
outbreak of the Pelagian dispute, the Church of Gaul, as represented by 
its great theologians, Cassian of Marseilles, Vincent of Lerins, and 
Faustus of Riez, had strenuously resisted the extreme conceptions 
developed by St Augustine, especially in his latest writings, in opposition 
to Pelagianism. Rome, after a brief period of indecision under the 
pontificate of Zosimus, had thrown its influence whole-heartedly on 
the African side ; and it would be just about the time of Leo’s accession 
in A.D. 440 that the Roman-African theology began to make headway 
in Gaul. Prosper, whose intervention on the anti-Pelagian side goes 
back to A.D. 427, was in close relations with St Leo, went to Rome 
with him as his secretary, and according to one (doubtless apocryphal) 
account wrote the pope’s letters for him. Nothing could be in itself 
more likely than that either Prosper or some disciple of his should be 
briefed from Rome for the campaign against the ‘semi-Pelagianism’ 
of Gaul, and that the brief should consist of, or at any rate should 
include, the definitions that had been drawn up by an African council 
under the eye of St Augustine. 

These considerations appear to me to be enough to rebut the prima 
facie case for falsification which, as we saw, did attach both to the title 
of the ‘ African synod of 214 bishops’ and to the colophon ‘ written out 
from the copies of the holy pope Leo’, so long as they stood in relation 
only to the Statuta ecclesiae antigua. When they are brought into 
their proper relation to the anti-Pelagian Anathematisms, there is 
positive reason for regarding the title as genuine, ‘and no positive 
reason for not regarding the colophon as genuine too. There would 
still of course remain ground for suspecting that the same person who 
compiled the Statufa not only equipped them with the brevet of 
‘antiquity’, but did his best to establish their reputation by inserting 

1 I repeat the references from Maassen, p. 171 n. 5: (1) Chronicon, sub anno 418 
‘Concilio apud Carthaginem habito ccx1111 episcoporum ad papam Zosimum synodalia 
decreta perlata, quibus probatis per totum mundum haeresis Pelagiana damnata est’; 
(ii) Responsio ad capitula Gallorum, obiectio vui1 ‘Et cum ccxit sacerdotibus, 
quorum constitutionem contra inimicos gratiae Dei totus mundus amplexus est.. .’; 
(iii) Contra Collatorem § v ‘ Erraverunt ccxi111 sacerdotes qui in epistula quam suis 


constitutionibus praetulerunt, ita apostolicae sedis antistitem beatum Zosimum 
adlocuti sunt ...?’ 
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them between the text of the Anathematisms and the colophon belong- 
ing to the text. This is certainly the earliest position to which we can 
trace them: in all the earliest Gallic collections the S/atufa are run on 
without break from the Anathematisms. In the St Maur collection the 
preceding analysis summarizes in twenty-seven sections the matter of 
both Anathematisms and Sfa/uéa : in the Corbie MS the headline of the 
pages CANONES CARTHAGINENSES remains unaltered throughout both : 
in the Cologne MS even the actual numbering is continuous, so that 
after eight Anathematisms the first canon of the Sfa/ufa is numbered 
viiii, the second x, and so on. We cannot prove that it was the 
compiler who set them where we first find them, but it is not unlikely, 
nor can it be said to be alien from the habits of this school of canonists. 
But whether or not the device was intentional, it was certainly effective : 
the Statuta circulated henceforth under the cachet of African origin and 
papal approval. 

3. Before concluding this paper, it will be well to probe a little 
further into the two parallel instances, cited above, of canonical matter 
‘written down from the copies of the holy bishop Innocent’. One 
symptom strikes us as reassuring at the outset: whereas the copies of Leo 
were claimed as those of ‘the holy pope’, ‘papae sancti Leonis’, the 
copies of jInnocent are those of ‘the holy bishop Innocent’, ‘sancti 
episcopi Innocenti’, ‘sancti Innocenti episcopi’. It might probably 
enough be just in the interval between Innocent and Leo—between 
A.D. 416 and 440—that the practice would be growing up of formally 
distinguishing the Roman bishop by the title ‘ pope’; and at Arles the 
practice would be fostered as the fifth century drew on by the ultra- 
montane tendencies of its school of canonists. So far as it goes, the 
title ‘ bishop’ given to pope Innocent in the collections which make his 
exemplaria the guarantee of the two versions of the Nicene canons, that 
of Rufinus and that called Gallo-Hispana, appears to be in favour of 
the label being really contemporary. 

As the version or epitome of Rufinus was Italian and must have come 
to Gaul from Italy, and as it is clear that it enjoyed considerable vogue 
in Gallic circles—it is more largely employed than any other version, 
for instance, in the ‘second council’ of Arles, and Caesarius quotes 
a canon from it word for word—there is nothing to hinder, and much 
to recommend, the view that the chancery of Arles may have derived 
the text at a quite early date from the chancery of Rome. Intercourse, 
official and semi-official, was active between the two sees from the very 
earliest years of the fifth century A. D. 

The version of the Nicene canons known as Gallo-Hispana is, how- 
ever, as purely Gallic as that of Rufinus is Italian. Its characteristics 
are smoothness, lucidity, logical order and developement, and to the 
attainment of these qualities faithfulness in rendering the original is time 
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after time sacrificed. The author put together his results by a conflation 
of two previous translations, the ‘Gallica’ and Rufinus, and combined, 
sorted, arranged, and edited without the slightest regard to the Greek, 
which there is no reason to think he ever looked at.’ Considering the 
almost superstitious veneration of the Roman Church for the Nicene 
canons, I somewhat doubt if any scribe of the papal chancery would— 
except of course where there was any question of papal claims—have 
taken such liberties with the text. We feel that the compiler is rather 
a canonist and an ecclesiastic than a translator: the Nicene legislation 
is in fact adapted and brought up to date. His virtues and his faults 
are just those which are distinctive marks of the workshop of the school 
of Arles. I do not now feel any hesitation in locating him in Gaul and 
not at Rome. 

Therefore if it were certain that the colophon about the exemp/laria 
of Innocent applied primarily to that version of the real Nicene canons 
whose characteristics I have just been describing, the presumption 
against its veracity would be as strong as Morin felt it to be in the case 
of the colophon about the exemp/laria of Leo. But it is not certain: 
and in fact an innocent construction can be put as easily on the one as 
on the other. For after the Nicene canons of the Gallo-Hispana there 
follow, first the Nicene Creed and the subscriptions of Osius and the 
two Roman presbyters, next the Sardican canons—numbered con- 
tinuously, after nineteen genuine canons, as xx to xxxix—then the 
colophon EXPLICIUNT CANONES CCCXVIII EPISCOPORUM NICENI TRANS- 
SCRIPTI IN URBE ROMA DE EXEMPLARIBUS SANCTI INNOCENTI EPISCOPI 
AMEN—and last of all the remaining Nicene signatures with the title 
NOMINA EPISCOPORUM QUI IN CONCILIO NICAENO SUBSCRIPSERUNT 
ORIENTALIUM and the colophon EXPLICIUNT NOMINA EPISCOPORUM 
NUMERO CCXXII, OCCIDENTALIUM VERO NOMINA IDEO NON SCRIPTA 
QUIA APUD EOS NULLA ERAT SUSPECCIO DE HERESI. From these data 
two conclusions emerge with tolerable clearness: the first, that the 


1 The following instances illustrate his entire independence of the Greek text : 
can. 1 ‘a barbaris aut a dominis castrati’, G-H adds ‘uel a iudicibus’: can. 5 
‘munus purum offeratur deo’, G-H adds ‘et in diebus ieiunii et in pascha’ : can. 6 
‘urbis Romae episcopus’, G-H adds ‘habet vicinas sibi provincias et Anthiociae 
totam Coelem’ [i.e. Coele-Syria]: can. 8 ‘ad ecclesiam nostram’ ‘ ecclesiae 
nostrae’, where the original had only ‘the Church’, and ‘ our Church’ is presumably 
contrasted with the Arian Church of the barbarians: can. 8 ‘castella’ is added 
to ‘civitates’ and ‘vici’: can. 14 ‘loca’ are added to ‘civitates’: can. 16, the 
original and the earlier versions dealt only with usurious clergy, G-H adds ‘et 
laici a communione ecclesiastica sequestrentur’ : can. 17 deacons are ministers to 
the bishop, G-H adds ‘and to the presbyters’, words significant of a change that 
came about in the fourth century: can, 19 for ‘ quae in scemate’ ray év r@ oxhpurt, 
G-H substitutes ‘quae in schismate fuerunt, sive de illis quae in catholica semper 
fide manserunt ’—not understanding the phrase in his exemplar, and desirous at all 
costs to produce something lucid and logical. 
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final title and colophon must be read together (whether as a title or as 
a colophon), since the sense requires that ORIENTALIUM and OCcCI- 
DENTALIUM should be brought into direct contrast with one another : 
the second and more important that, if we omit the Sardican canons 
and their colophon, we find that the signatures of Osius and the 
Romans to the Creed is now followed without break by the remaining 
(Oriental) signatures, and it will hardly be questioned that that was the 
original arrangement. 

But if so, the scope of the Innocent-colophon must be limited to the 
inserted matter, that is to the Sardican canons: and to treat the Sardican 
canons as Nicene was a purely Italian, not to say Roman, idiosyncrasy, 
only conceivable in a milieu where historical knowledge was so weak 
(and dogmatic prepossession so strong) as it was in Roman Church 
circles after St Jerome had retired to Palestine. Any appearance of 
Sardican canons under the guise of Nicene in a Gallican collection is 
an infallible sign of Italian influence.t And as it was Zosimus, the 
immediate successor of Innocent, who pressed the Nicene authority 
of the Sardican canons upon the Church of Africa, there is nothing 
unlikely in a similar attempt from Rome in the time of Innocent to 
commend their acceptance to the Church of Gaul. 

To sum up, then, our results: it appears to be established that an 
important school of canonists flourished in the chancery of the metro- 
political see of Arles in the fifth and sixth centuries, and further that as 
the fifth century progressed two tendencies became gradually charac- 
teristic of their work—the tendency to Romanize the local or Gallican 
church law, and the tendency to equip their own productions with 
labels of fictitious antiquity or authority. Obviously either of these 
two dominant ideas might account for emphasis laid on exemplaria of 
pope Innocent or pope Leo. We could not say off-hand whether the 
motive was an honest desire to advertise the value and promote 
the circulation of documents actually received from Rome, or whether 
the soi-disant Roman material had never crossed the Alps at all but 
had originated in the fertile brain of some Romanizing canonist at 
Arles. Each case must be decided on its own merits and probabilities : 
to me it seems more likely than not that all the pieces concerned—the 
epitome of Rufinus, the Nicaeno-Sardican canons, the anti-Pelagian 
Anathematisms of the 214 African bishops—did really come to Gaul 
from Rome. It is another question whether occasion was not some- 
times taken to extend the guarantee of Roman origin contained in the 
colophons to cover other matter that was not Roman at all. 


C. H. TURNER. 


1 For indications of this in the case of the Quesnel collection see Eccl, Occid. 
Mon, Iur, Ant. i 274. 
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THE ORDINATION PRAYERS IN THE ANCIENT 
CHURCH ORDER. , 


In the last volume of the JourRNAL (vol. xvi pp. 542 ff) Mr C. H. 
Turner has raised this problem afresh, and has put forward a new 
solution of part of it, viz. for that which relates to the ordination prayer 
for a presbyter. He claims for his solution the merit of simplicity. 
This may be granted, though the analogy between the rubrical methods 
of the Gelasian Sacramentary and the ways of the much earlier Eastern 
Church Order based on the wepi xapurpatwv droctohkixy tapddoors of 
Hippolytus does not carry us far. The analogy itself is problematical, 
seeing there is no sign that the prayer there cited is not complete and 
continuous; nor is there exact parallelism, as there is in the Gelasian 
rubric, at the assumed second catch phrase, ‘ respice...’. But, beyond 
this, the theory does not really explain the form in which the prayer is 
referred to in the ‘Canons of Hippolytus’; rather it makes this less 
intelligible than before. ‘The facts, as he gives them, are these :— 





Latin (Hauler p. 108). 
et dicat secundum ea quae prae- 
dicta sunt, sicut praediximus super 
episcopum, orans et dicens Deus 
et pater domini nostri Iesu 
Christi, respice super servum 
tuum istum... 


Ethiopic (Horner p. 143). 
and [they] shall pray over him; 
in the form which we said before 
he (the bishop) shall pray, saying 
My God, the Father of our 
Lord and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, look down upon this 


thy servant... 


Here the ‘Canons of Hippolytus’ quote no prayer, but say ‘the 
bishop’s prayer shall be said over him (the presbyter-elect) entire, 
except the name “bishop” only. The bishop is in all respects the 
equivalent of the presbyter except in regard to the throne and ordina- 
tion, because he was not given authority to ordain’. No doubt these 
‘Canons’ are a secondary authority in their present form; but they 
sometimes preserve or presuppose more clearly the original form of the 
Ancient Church Order? lying at the base also of the two other witnesses 
and certain related documents. 

Now Mr Turner’s theory is that this common basis ran very much as 
the Latin and Ethiopic, which are supposed to cite the actual prayer 


1 Not, I think, Hippolytus’s wept xapiopatay dnogrodiny mapddoas itself, but an 
already modified form of it. 
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over a presbyter first in its opening words, for reference, and then only 
in the part where it deviated from the episcopal type of ordination 
prayer—a view not borne out by the wording, as above; and that the 
compiler of the Canons misunderstood the passage to direct that ‘the 
bishop’s prayer shall be said entire’ over the presbyter-elect, though 
what was actually before his eyes was something quite different in the 
main. The one difference he specifies is the non-use of the name 
‘bishop’ in the prayer to be offered. Surely such an error is in- 
conceivable. 

Accordingly, seeing that the two witnesses already cited really give 
two contradictory directions—face Mr Turner’s explanation and analogy 
—I suggest that this is due to the substitution of a special ordination 
prayer for a presbyter, meant to remove the theoretic difficulty of the 
original text (implied by themselves as well as the Canons), viz. that the 
prayer over bishop and presbyter was the same. To avoid this anomaly, 
as it seemed at the date when the addition was made, a largely different 
prayer was compiled and inserted, so reducing to nullity the original 
simple instruction to use the same prayer. Assuming, then, that the 
Ancient Church Order dates from about 250, probably in Syria, this 
addition was most likely made before 325, to judge from its type of 
doxology, which has the archaic ais for Christ. 

Further, Mr Turner has justly argued that the form of prayer for 
a bishop found in our authorities contains language which could not 
have been applied to a presbyter at any time in the third century; 
e.g. the function of high-priesthood and propitiation of God, and 
authority to forgive sins in the high-priestly spirit, to distribute offices, 
and to loose every bond according to the authority given to the Apostles. 
But in the light of the above suggestion, the natural inference from this 
is that the original prayer for a bishop (alluded to in the common basis 
of our three sources) did not contain such clauses; that they are in 
fact additions due to a later hand or hands. 

An actual analogy for such interpolation in the bishop’s ordination 
prayer is furnished by one branch of its transmission, that represented 
by Const. per Hipp. and Apost. Const., in contrast to the others. 
Mr Turner himself is ‘quite sure’ that these two ‘have got quite off the 
lines’ in putting in ‘references to évepynpata iarixd, to Adyou didaxrexoi, 
to raidevors Tod Aaod, and to ai itp Tod Aaod iepovpyia, as functions of 
the presbyter’. This he holds partly because they thereby hark back 
to New Testament language, esp. the évepyjpara iapdrwv of 1 Cor. xii 
10, 28'—and we may see references to the Pastorals in the next two— 
and ‘ partly because, without meaning it, they have betrayed themselves 


1 As does also Lat. (along with them) higher up, with its dvr:AapBavecOau Kai 
kuBepvav roy Aadv gov, on the model of 1 Cor. xii 28 dvriAnppes wal kvBepynoas ; and 
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by introducing the sacerdotal ideas (irép rod Aaod tepovpyiac) which did 
not attach to the presbyterate, apart from the episcopate, before the 
fourth century’. The probable date of these additions, to judge from 
their witnesses, is the latter part of the fourth century; and one may 
fairly assign the earlier and more widely attested additions to the 
episcopal prayer, and the whole of the presbyteral one—as not known 
to the compiler of the ‘Canons of Hippolytus’—to a date ¢. 300-325. 
It was perhaps after that date that the remoulding of the doxology at the 
end of both prayers took place, whereby it assumed the embarrassed 
form in which it appears in our extant witnesses. 


These suggestions touching the ordination prayers of presbyter and 
bishop admit of more detailed proof: and to make surer of our ground 
let us first consider the manifest changes that have been made in the 
Hippolytean basis in the case of the ordination of a Deacon. Here 
our authorities go various ways, both in the introductory matter and in 
the prayer. As to the former, the primary form of CO' in Dr Frere’s 
nomenclature (viz. the old Latin version and the Ethiopic, as distinct 
from the Arabic and Coptic versions), CO? (= Afostolic Constitutions 
and Const. per Hippolytum), the Testamentum Domini, and CH (the 
Canons of Hippolytus in Arabic), all diverge. CO! and Zest. Dom. 
imply a common form, though with minor later, and probably local, 
varieties : CO? sets even this basis aside, and substitutes something in 
terms of pure late fourth century conceptions, followed by a quite 
different prayer: while CH seems independent even of CO’, alike in 
the argumentative introduction distinguishing the diaconate, as purely 
ministerial, from the presbyterate or higher clerical order (‘ the bishops 
and presbyters’ whom he is to ‘serve in all things’), and in the prayer 





which follows. In essentials the facts are as follows :— 


Canons of Hippolytus. 


When a deacon is or- 
dained, let it be done ac- 
cording to the same rules' ; 
and they shall (man soll) 
say the following prayer 
for him : 





The basis of the Latin and 
Ethiopic Versions. 
Diaconus vero cum or- 
dinatur, eligatur secundum 
ea quae praedicta sunt, 
similiter [imponens manus 
episcopus solus sicuti et 
praecepimus *). 





Testament of the Lord. 


Let the deacon be ap- 
pointed, chosen according 
to the things before spoken 
of. (Here follow his 
qualifications.) 


this recurs in a part of the section on the ordination of a deacon which will be 


shown to be secondary. 


1 Riedel, ‘nach denselben Canones’, i.e. analogously to the procedure laid down 
in the bishop’s case, so far as his election is concerned: compare Lat. and Eth. 

2 Here the secondary ‘ apostolic’ setting of this recension of the Hippolytean 
basis shews itself. It seems a later one even than that used in Jest. Dom., which 
also refers to the qualities for which the deacon was to be ‘chosen '"—as in the 


previous part of CO". 
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Canons of Hippolytus 
(continued), 


(However, he is not 
appointed to the presby- 
terate, but to the diacon- 
ate, as a servant of God. 
Let him serve the bishop 
and presbyters in all 
things, and not only at 
the time of the liturgy: 
but let him also serve the 
sick of the Church who 
have no one belonging to 
them. 





The basis of the Latin and 
Ethiopic Versions (con- 
tinued). 

In diacono ordinando 
solus episcopus imponat 
manus propterea quia non 
in sacerdotio ordinatur, 
sed in ministerio episcopi, 
ut faciat ea quae ab ipso 
iubentur: non est enim 
particeps consilii in clero 
(‘and he was not ordained 
to be the teacher (fellow- 
councillor, Copt.) of all 
those who are in orders’, 
Eth, Ar. Copt.). 





Testament of the Lord 
(continued). 


Let the bishop alone 
lay hands on him, because 
he is not appointed to the 
priesthood, but for the 
service of attendance on 
the bishop and_ the 
Church, 

Let [his] ministry be 
thus. First let him do only 
those things which are 
commanded by the bishop 
as for proclamation; and 
let him be the counsellor 
of the whole clergy and the 
mystery of the Church,? 
who ministereth to the 
sich. +.) 


That the above is interpolation® is shewn by what immediately pre- 


cedes in CH, which implies that originally a prayer followed at once. 
As it is, its own interpolation ends with a tag repeating the first reference 
to a prayer, in a later form: viz. ‘ But let the bishop lay his hand upon 





him, and say this prayer over him, saying’ : 


Canons of Hippolytus. 


O God, Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, 


we earnestly beseech Thee 
to pour out Thy holy Spirit 
upon Thy servant N. and 
number him with those 





The basis of the Latin and 
Ethiopic Versions, 

Deus, qui omnia creasti 
et verbo perordinasti, 
Pater domini nostri Iesu 
Christi, quem _ misisti 
ministrare tuam volunta- 
tem et manifestare nobis 
tuum desiderium, da spiri- 
tum sanctum gratiae et 
sollicitudinis et industriae 
in huncservum tuum,quem 
elegisti ministrare eccle- 





Testament of the Lord. 


Expanded form of that 
in the Ethiopic (and Lat.). 


.. give the Spirit of Grace 
and earnestness (so Eth.) 


“eee eree eee 


1 Cf. below, ‘to minister to Thy Church’, alike in Lat, (Eth.) and Test. Dom, 
2 In view of the deacon being called later on ‘the eye of the Church’ (as whose 
minister, rather than the bishop’s, he appears in Test. Dom.), this may mean ‘the 


symbol (representative) of the Church’, 


It looks as if local feeling in this circle, 


perhaps also in an older source, was far from minimizing the deacon’s initiative. 
8 The very notion of safeguarding the distinction between presbyter and deacon 
is foreign to the genius and date of Hippolytus’s wept xapiopdray, and represents 


later experience. 
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Canons of Hippolytus 
(continued). 


who serve Thee accord- 
ing to all Thy good- 
pleasure, like Stephen and 
his companions, Fill him 
with might and wisdom, 
like Stephen',.... 


Make his life that it be 
without sin before all men, 
and an example for many, 
whereby he may save a 
number in Thy Church 
without fault : and receive 
all his service through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 





The basis of the Latin and 
Ethiopic Versions (con- 
tinued), 

siae tuae et offerre [Lat. 

hiat, Eth. continues] ‘in 

Thy Holy of Holies that 

which is offered to Thee 

by Thine ordained Chief 

Priests to the glory of Thy 

name. 


Thus without blame, in 
pure life, having served 
the degrees of ordination, 
he may attain the exalted 
priesthood and (om. b, &c.) 
Thy honour (in Thy coun- 
sel, c; ont. b), and glorify 
Thee, through Thy Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Here it seems fairly clear that : 





Testament of the Lord 
(continued), 


offering in holiness to 
Thy holy place those 
things which are offered 
to Thee from the inheri- 
tance of Thy high priest- 
hood ?: so that ministering 
without blame and purely 


he may be deemed worthy* 
of this high and exalted 
office by Thy good will, 
praising Thee continually 
through Thy Only-begot- 
ten Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 


(1) Where Zest. Dom. is really parallel with the oldest form of the 
CO' recension, it is more primitive than this. 
(2) The features in which CO" diverges from Zest. Dom. are those 
in which it diverges yet more from CH, where the moral and personal, 
as compared with the sacerdotal and official, aspects of the diaconate 


are most marked. 


(3) CO? for the most part supports the CH type as it stands, save at 





the end, where the latter’s reference to rise in the cursus ordinum differs 
also from what appears in Zest. Dom. and Eth. (Lat. ?). This suggests 
that the references to promotion are all secondary, as compared with 
the simpler form in CH, where no liturgical ministry at all is dwelt on. 
(4) These divergences point to the whole discussion of the deacon’s 
duties, and the caveats touching the exact nature of his orders, as being 
secondary. Thus all between the opening words, prescribing his 
election on the lines already indicated in the case of bishop and 
presbyter, and the ordination prayer, was lacking in the Hippolytean 


1 Apost. Const, and Const. per Hipp. support the line of CH’s prayer thus far 
against the other. : 

2 Referring apparently to the deacon’s part in the offertory of the people’s gifts, 
brought to the bishop for his support, and that of the clergy, and other sacred 
services. Eth. gives this another turn, tending to emphasize the bishop's part in 
the offering. 

8 A.C. and Const. per Hipp. have nai xarafiwoov airiv ebaptorws Accrovpynoavta 
Thy tyxepradeioay aiT® diaxoviay, .. . dpéumrws, dveyxANTos, pelCovos dfiwOjvat Babpov, 
bd rijs peorreias Tod xXproTod Gov, Tod povoyevois viod cov. 
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basis... This would be natural from the nature of the work and the 
analogy of the way the two offices forming the higher order, bishop and 
presbyter, are there treated. 

That there should be successive modifications in the ideal of the 
diaconate, is what we should expect from our other evidence. The 
change as between the Syrian Didascalia (c. 250-275) and its revision 
in the Afost. Constitutions (esp. iii 20) is markedly in the same direction. 
In the Apostolic Church Order or Ecclesiastical Canons the phenomena 
are even more similar to the above. For there we get a supplemental 
section (xxii), separated from the first and main section on Deacons by 
one on Widows, and assigned to another apostle. In this less important 
functions are assigned to the office as compared with what had before 
been laid down. Finally, comparison with early Western Orders, both 
Roman and Gallican, where the prayer of blessing (‘ Eucharistic’ 
Duchesne styles such prayers of consecration, alike for deacon, presbyter, 
and bishop) is quite parallel in idea to that of CH in the actual supplica- 
tion for the ministerial grace requisite to the office : 


‘Emitte in eos, Domine, quaesumus, Spiritum sanctum quo in opus 
ministerii fideliter exsequendi munere septiformi tuae gratiae roborentur. 
Abundet in eis totius forma virtutis, auctoritas modesta, pudor constans, 
innocentiae puritas . . . In moribus eorum praecepta tua fulgeant, uf 
suae castitatis exemplo imitationem sanctae plebis acquirant, et bonum 
conscientiae testimonium praeferentes in Christo firmi et stabiles per- 
severent, dignisque successibus de inferiori gradu per gratiam tuam 
capere potiora mereantur.’ 


Here, while we have the reference to future promotion which appears 
in CO generally, as distinct from CH, there is close parallelism with 
CH as to the conception of the diaconate as a ministry in which 
character and purity of life are the essentials. The reference to sacer- 
dotal functions occurs only in the elaborate invocatory preface, which 
may well be of relatively late origin, especially when we compare it with 
that in the Gallican ordinal, where moreover the reference to sacerdotal 
ministry is but slight and may also be secondary : 


‘Domine sancte, spei, fidei, gratiae et profectuum munerator, qui in 
caelestibus et terrenis angelorum ministeriis ubique dispositis per omnia 
elementa voluntatis tuae defendis affectum, 

hunc quoque famulum tuum, ///um, speciali dignare inlustrare aspectu, 
et tuis obsequiis expeditus sanctis altaribus minister purus adcrescat et, 
indulgentia purior, eorum gradu quos Apostoli tui in septenario numero, 
beato Stephano duce et praevio, sancto Spiritu auctore elegerunt, dignus 
existat, et virtutibus universis quibus tibi servire oportet instructus 
compleat.’ 


1 As also in A.C. and Const. per Hipp. 
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Here we have again, not only the same emphasis on the moral and 
spiritual qualities which fit for God’s service, but also the reference to 
Stephen as the prototype of a true deacon, which may well go back 
to Rome in the days of Hippolytus, and so persist in the first Syrian 
recension of his work zepi xapwpdrwv. 

One may conclude, then, that Hippolytus’s wepi xapuwrparwv door. 
mapadoors read simply: ‘When a deacon is ordained (or appointed),* 
let it be done according to the same rules; and they? shall say the 
following prayer for (or, over) him: O God, Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ &c.’ 


With this experience gained in the case of a Deacon, we can consider 
more briefly, but with some confidence, the case of a Presbyter. 





CH, 

And when a presbyter 
is ordained, let it be done 
in his case just as in that 
of the bishop, excepting 
the name ‘bishop’. The 
bishop is in all respects 
like the presbyter, save 
regarding the throne and 
ordination ; because he 


Latin. 

Cum autem presbyter or- 
dinatur, imponat manum 
super caput eius episco- 
pus, contingentibus etiam 
presbyteris, et dicat secun- 
dum ea quae praedicta 
sunt, sicut praediximus 
super episcopum, orans 
et dicens : 


Test. of the Lord. 

Let a presbyter be or- 
dained, being testified to 
by all the people, accord- 
ing as we have said be- 
fore (then follow qualities 
requisite), Then let the 
appointment («aTdcraas) 
be thus [much as in Latin]. 


was given no authority to 
ordain. 








Then follows a prayer which, as already shewn, is zo¢ the same sort 
of prayer as that for a bishop—which yet is cited as its type—but 
conforms rather to the deacon’s prayer in CH, (1) as regards its simple 
invocation 

Deus et pater domini nostri Iesu Christi ; 


(2) the order of what follows, viz. prayer for the Spirit in a certain 

characteristic form defining the essence of the office (here that of 

counsel, to aid and govern God’s people with a pure heart); 

an analogy to such office and the corresponding grace for it (here that 

of the Elders associated with Moses, the bishop or chief Shepherd, as 

it were, of God’s chosen people) ; 

a petition for the constant supply of grace to fulfil the appropriate 

ministry in a worthy manner, to the glory of God through Jesus Christ. 
1 «ardoraas is the idea in question both in CO? and in Test. Dom., which uses 


the same word also in the case ofa presbyter. This is the word used for all offices 
in the Ecclesiastical Canons. 

? i.e, those acting in the matter, bishop and presbyters, as in the previous case, 
that of a presbyter. This is borne out by the prayer itself, ‘we earnestly-beseech 
Thee’, 


8 This simple title, used in the opening of the bishop’s prayer, persists through- 
out the deacon’s prayer in CH. 
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All this is distinctly not on the lines of the bishop’s prayer, and is 
Syrian rather than Roman in wording.’ On the other hand, it is to be 
noted that even this relatively late prayer (not earlier than a. D. 300 or 
so) makes the bishop and presbyters, who together pray it over the 
candidate ask for a continuance of the grace of the presbyterate in 
themselves. This suggests that the difference between the bishop and 
presbyter was only one of rank and presidential function, not of order 
or grace; and that is just what CH states explicitly. Further, when 
this document, whose credit as nearest to the Hippolytean basis has so 
far been confirmed throughout, says not only that the same prayer was 
to be used for a presbyter as a bishop, but also that the whole ordina- 
tion was to be similar in form, it is probable that originally ‘con- 
tingentibus etiam presbyteris’—which is here specified in CO' generally 
(including Zés¢. Dom.)—applied also to a bishop’s ordination.’ 


When, in the light of all this, we approach the prayer for the ordina- 
tion of a Bishop in this group of authorities, we may fairly do so with 
the presumption that CH will be nearest the original or Hippolytean 
form. And here at once Mr Turner’s strongest point, his sense that 
such a prayer as CO! contains could not have been used for a presbyter, 
finds justification. Neither CH nor Zest. Dom., which have hitherto 
yielded our oldest forms, has any reference to the right of conferring 
orders (d:8dvac KAjpous kata 7d mpdcraypa gov). CH has simply ‘Give 
unto him, O Lord, the episcopate, and a mild spirit and authority to 
forgive sins’, a form which quite suits its statement of the rule for the 
ordination of presbyters. It has no reference to ‘high-priesthood’, 
either there or above ; but where CO! as a whole has dpyeparevew cor 
dpéprrws Aecrovpyodvra vuKros Kai jpépas, ddvareirrws te idoxerOa To 
mporwmw gov Kal tpordpépew vor ta dSdpa THs ayias cov éxxAyoias, it has 
first a petition for his moral pre-eminence over all his flock, and then 
simply the following (which reminds one of the type of thought in the 
deacon’s ministry in CH): ‘and accept his prayers and oblations 
which he presents to Thee day and night, and let them be to Thee 
a strong savour’. ‘The sacrifice is the personal one of the bishop’s own 
prayers and alms; but the phrases used are such as easily to suggest 
another and more liturgical turn as time went on, and as these aspects 


1 In particular, mvedpya. . . cvpBovdAias Tod dyriAapBavecOa Kai KvBepvay Tov Aadv 
cov agrees closely with the language touching the presbyteral order as sharing with 
the bishop ‘the common and like Spirit ’ (so Lat. ; its addition of cleri is not sup- 
ported by the Eth. and other Eastern versions), found in the section which we saw 
reason to believe secondary and Syrian in the prayer for a deacon—being absent alike 
from CH, Test. Dom., and A post. Const. 

2 There are suggestions of this in the varying and rather embarrassed language 
of our authorities at that point itself. 
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of a bishop’s ministry became more emphasized. Such moral and 
personal emphasis as marks CH has its justification in the invocation 
of God as xapdwoyvacra, the aspect on which in all our sources He is 
asked to look upon His servant, the ordinand. Finally, when we turn 
to the Western Orders, we there find large agreement with its distinctive 
emphasis on personal and moral gifts, especially in the actual graces 
invoked for the bishop. Of course there are also much the same 
prerogatives as are asked in CO! generally: but there is no reference 
to the giving of orders as characteristic of his office, while in the actual 
petitions for him, as distinct from the invocatory preface, sacerdotal or 
liturgical functions are absent. 


On the whole, then, there seems ‘good cause to regard the original 
form of the Ancient Church Order, as it took shape in Syria about the 
middle of the third century or rather later, and so of Hippolytus’s zepi 
xapirpatwv dmroctoduKy tapddoas on which it was based, as best repre- 
sented by CH in the ordination sections for bishop and presbyter, as 
well as for deacon. This view would be further confirmed by a com- 
parison of the matter in the several sources with the view of these 
offices found in the Syrian Didascalia, the document most akin to CO! 
in date and provenance. Finally, the: genetic relations of all the 
Eastern documents cited in this study would, in my opinion, be found 
to accord with these results, though they cannot here be worked out 
and exhibited in their totality. 


VERNON BARTLET. 
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THE DEIFICATION OF MAN IN CLEMENT OF 
ALEXANDRIA: SOME FURTHER NOTES. 


In the January number of the JourNaL the Rev. G. W. Butterworth 
gives an interesting analysis of what Clement of Alexandria has to tell 
us in regard to the ‘ deification’ of man, and quotes the passages in 
which this deification is mentioned. He also shews how strongly 
Platonic ideas influenced his presentation of the subject, and, doubtless, 
his own thoughts about it also. Yet Clement’s appeal is to a large 
extent, I take it, that of a philosopher to philosophers—an appeal 
which has not uncommonly met with the reception of a Paul at Athens 
—and we cannot always measure what is in his mind by what he 
actually puts forward, but sometimes we have to discover for ourselves 
the ultimate source of his inspiration in Holy Writ and the Christian 
Tradition. 

Now, as regards the doctrine of the deification of the Christian—for 
I cannot treat it as less than a doctrine, and a very vital one at that— 
Mr Butterworth is very positive that the earliest Greek Fathers, and 
Clement in particular, could not have been influenced by the Scrip- 
tures (pp. 162-163). ‘There is nothing in either the Old or the New 
‘Testament which by itself could even faintly suggest that man might 
practise being a god in this world and actually become one in the next. 
. . . As for the New Testament, we can imagine how vigorously such 
language would have been repudiated by, let us say, St Paul, in whose 
eyes “gods many and lords many” could never have seemed anything 
but the distinctive mark of false religion. A Scriptural origin being 
therefore out of the question...’ May I suggest that in this the 
writer, like many a one before him, has been correct in what he has 
asserted, but mistaken in what he has denied? If I may sum up the 
matter in a few words, I would say that the identification of the Christian 
with Christ was the central doctrine of St Paul, and that he understood 
this as necessarily bringing with it deification. In the words which 
I have quoted the issue is somewhat confused by the supposition that 
this deification involves polytheism, a conclusion from which St Paul 
would, of course, have shrunk with horror, no less than Clement 
himself, It also appears to me that Clement’s fondness for the 


1 ¢. g. Coh. ad Gentes, capp. iv, x pévos dvrws Oeds (Potter, pp. 55, 81). 
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subject may partly be due to an influence other than Greek philosophy ; 
he was writing at the fountain-head of hellenistic king-worship, and 
it may have been his purpose to shew that a Christian could become 
no less divine than any Ptolemy or Roman emperor. These two views 
I shall endeavour to put forward succinctly, without doing more than 
indicating the interesting developements of which the subject admits, 
and without endeavouring to press home one or two points which, 
I fear, cannot be said to stand wholly outside dogmatic controversy. 

In the first place, then, if it be granted that St Paul believed Christ 
to be God, and if, as has been said, his central doctrine is the identi- 
fication of the Christian with Christ, it would follow as the conclusion 
of a syllogism that he regarded the Christian as deified, whatever 
ulterior explanation we might think it necessary to give to this teaching. 
Now that he held Christ to be God will to many, at all events, seem 
a thing too obvious to be insisted on; we have, for example, the great 
passage Philip. ii 6-11, written, not for the sake of teaching or em- 
phasizing the doetrine itself, but to supply a motive for humility. And 
the importance of the confession that ‘Jesus is Lord’ (or Yahweh) is 
again inculcated in Rom. -x 9, 1 Cor. xiii 3. Then there are such 
passages as Rom. ix 5, Col. i 19, ii 9. 

Next, not to labour this point, the identification of the Christian with 
Christ is proposed, if anything, even more plainly. As Dr Headlam 
has well put it in his S¢ Paul and Christianity (p. 145), ‘this teaching 
of union [I should prefer to say “unity”] with Christ is one of the 
greatest and deepest of St Paul’s thoughts; it represents, perhaps, 
the culminating point of his religious experience; it unifies all his 
theology’. How, then, is man to enter into this unity with Christ, to 
first ‘ put on the Lord Jesus’ (Rom. xiii 14)? The process is set forth 
in Rom, vi 1-11, and can be further illustrated from Gal. v 24-25, Col. 
iii 9-11, and many other passages. With Christ and in Christ he must 
be crucified, that is, his flesh, the ‘old man’, must be crucified with its 
passions: with Christ and in Christ he is buried: with Christ and in 
Christ he arises from beneath the waters of baptism as from the grave, 
in the glory of a new and risen life, which is even Christ living within 
him (Gal. ii 20). It was his eagerness to express the intimacy of this 
unity with Christ that led St Paul to employ, and in part to coin, that 
large and rather uncouth series of compounds with ovv, which are the 
despair of the translator (cf. Prat La Théologie de S. Paul vol. ii pp. 52- 
53). The same doctrine might also be illustrated from the Fourth 
Gospel (e.g. John xv 5, xvii 21), and traces of it indicated in the 
Synoptics (e.g. Matt. xvi 24-25 and parallels), and stress might be laid 
on the corporate, organic, and progressive character of this unity 
(e.g. Acts ix 4, Col. i 18, ii ro, 19; and the phrase év Xpiord) ; but it 
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may suffice to quote the classic expression in 2 Pet. i 4 elas xowwvoi 
picews. 

But the Apostle has not left us to gather his teaching on this point 
as the conclusion of a syllogism. It is intimately connected with the 
main theme of the doctrinal part of the Epistle to the Colossians, 
the unique position of Christ alike in relation to His Father and to His 
members in the Church. First set forth explicitly in Col. i 18-20, 
it recurs even more clearly in Col. ii g-10; in Christ is the zAjpwpa of 
the Godhead, and in Christ, as His members and as one with Him, the 
Colossians also are filled with the Godhead, through that unity with 
Christ which is so strongly emphasized in the following verses. Surely 
we cannot exclude such language as this, or the Fourth Gospel either, 
from the background of the passage quoted by Mr Butterworth on 
p. 169: ‘the Word of God became man, in order that from man even 
you may learn in what possible way man may become a god’. Such 
an exclusion is all the less possible when we realize that even in the 
Stromata (iv 21 ad fin.) Clement cites Ephes. iv 11-13, and places 
the perfection of man (reAcvotaGar os drt padurra) in man’s own per- 
fecting of the zAjpwpya of Christ, a way of putting it that evidently 
implies unity, and is indeed markedly Pauline ; we must cvvdpapeity 76 
GeArjpare Tod Oeod eis THv droxatdotacw THs TO dvte TeAEias edyevelas TE Kai 
aovyyeveias cis TO TAYpwpa Tod Xpwrtod, Td ek Kataptirpod Tedeiws aryp- 
nuspévov. And again in Strom. iv 25 ad init. Clement lays it down very 
strongly that the Son embraces all things within Himself: He is not é 
os Ev, ovd€ TOAAG Hs pépy, GAN’ ws wavra &v: the Word is the Alpha and 
Omega, and so forth. Hence to believe in Him and through Him is to 
become povadé:xés, which in the light of the previous use of the word in 
Strom. iv 23 ad fin. and of Clement’s use of povds for God (cf. p. 158, 
notes 6 and 7, in the article to which I am referring) seems to be prac- 
tically equivalent to ‘divine’: it is to be inseparably brought to unity 
in Christ. To disbelieve is to be divided from that infinite Unity which 
is Christ. 

But the clinching passage for Clement is one which Mr Butterworth, 
I venture to say, has somewhat misunderstood. He writes (p. 160) : 
‘ First of all we notice a passage that stands in an intermediate position, 
inasmuch as it describes the stages in the process of deification, stretch- 
ing over from this life into the next. ‘These stages are: (i) Baptism, 
(ii) enlightenment, (iii) sonship, (iv) perfection, (v) immortality. 
Clement illustrates the final result of this developement by a reference 
to Ps. Ixxxi 6 (Sept.) “I said, Ye are gods”, &c.; that is to say, he 
asserts that men become gods when to the gnostic perfection attained 
on earth there is added that immortality which can be fully possessed 
only after death. Perfection and immortality are of course two 
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prominent characteristics of God, and when man attains them he 
becomes like God’. The Greek runs, Barropevor purilopeba, puorild 
pevor viorowvpeOa, viorovovpevor TeAccovpeOa, TeAcrovpevor drrabavariLopeba- 
“eyo”, pyoiv, “ elwa, Geol éore Kai vioi iWiorov mdvres” (Paedag. i 6 ad 
init.). But any one who will examine the context carefully will agree, 
I think, that it is only one process that is here being described, namely, 
that of baptism: xaAcirac 8& woAAaxas 7d Epyov toiro, he goes on, 
xapurpa, kal purrurpa, kat TéAevov, Kat Aovrpdy : and he gives the reasons 
why. Evidently the enlightenment and perfection are merely other 
aspects of the baptizing and adoption and immortalizing ; and indeed 
a little lower he explains this last term: {amev 82 78y of Oavdrou Kexwpi- 
opévot, and he quotes Christ’s words that he who believes hath (already) 
life everlasting (John v 24: cf. Rom. vi 4). It does not appear 
necessary-to point out at any length that we have here simply the 
doctrine of St Paul and St John, or that perfection and immortality can 
scarcely be said to exhaust the process depicted. 

To come now to the Fathers of the Church. Not much need be 
said on this head, since Mr Butterworth refers with approval to 
Harnack’s dictum that ‘after Theophilus, Irenaeus, Hippolytus, and 
Origen | the idea of deification | is found in all the Fathers of the ancient 
Church, and that in a primary position’, and indeed Harnack gives 
good quotations to bear out his view. But perhaps enough has already 
been said to shew that in this the Fathers of the Church were only 
setting forth and developing the doctrine of the New Testament. As 
the most authoritative representative of the scholastics we may take 
St Thomas Aquinas. Wishing to shew that God alone can cause grace 
in the soul, he writes as follows: mecesse est quod solus Deus deificet, 
communicando consortium divinae naturae.' And this same idea, it may 
be added, is still found in several places in the Latin liturgy ; to give but 
one example, at the Offertory the prayer is made, da nobis per huius 
aquae et vini mysterium eius divinitatis esse consortes, qui humanitatis 
nostrae fieri dignatus est particeps, where it seems right to take the aguae 
et vint mysterium primarily to refer to the symbolic representation of the 
immersing and absorption of our human nature in the divine nature, as 
the water is lost in the wine. 

What then is this deification? To this I would answer in the 
language of current Catholic theology that it is before all else ‘sanc- 
tifying grace’, which again in the scholastic terminology of the 
Aristotelian categories is a guaditas inhaerens animae. But this ‘ quality’ 
represents such a penetration and transformation of the human soul by 
divine action, that St Paul and the Fathers have alike strained thought 


1 Summa Theologica I* I1"* quaest. cxii art. 1. 
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and language to the uttermost to give us some inkling of its supremely 
intimate and supremely transcendental character. And even those who 
may themselves feel some difficulty in accepting their teaching on this 
point will none the less recognize the general drift of their thought. 

To come now to the other point of which I proposed to say some- 
thing, namely, the influence of hellenistic king-worship on Clement’s 
thought and words. Egypt was the source of western ruler-worship ; 
the Pharaohs had been gods, served like the rest of their kind with 
temples and altars and sacrifice, and to Alexander it doubtless 
appeared necessary to be a god if he were to replace the Pharaohs.’ At 
his death the first Ptolemy secured his body, and brought it in great 
state to Egypt. The exact details of the story it is hard to unravel, but 
eventually, at any rate, Alexander was worshipped in great state as 
a god in Alexandria, and the Ptolemies took up the Pharaohs’ practice 
of marrying their own sisters and of receiving adoration even in their 
own lifetime, so that we get a succession of pairs, each descended 
directly from the previous pair, and all divine. The astonishing thing 
is that the final offspring of this system is the prodigious Cleopatra ! 
That the Alexandrines had not lost their fondness for ruler-worship in 
Roman times was shewn under Gaius. This madcap emperor might 
in some respects dispute Mark Antony’s claim to be the last of the 
Ptolemies ; he loved the city and the worship, and it is in the light of 
this fondness that we must view his suspicious relations with his sister. 
Hence in their disputes with the Jews the Alexandrines sought to secure 
their impunity for their destruction of several synagogues by placing 
Gaius’s statue in the rest of them, and in this way the affair nearly 
brought the Jews to a premature doom. 

Now Clement was familiar with hellenistic and Roman ruler-worship, 
and inveighs against it; he tells us of Alexander’s claim to divinity, and 
of the extravagant worship paid by the Athenians to Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,? and like Justin Martyr he was especially shocked at Adrian’s 
deification of his minion Antinous.* Hence, in a passage quoted by 
Mr Butterworth,‘ @eot tiv rpoonyopiav KéxAnvrat, aivOpovor tov dGAdwv 
Oeiv, trav ird TO OwTHpL TpUTwv TeTaypéevuv, yernodspevor, I do not think 
we can be wrong in imputing to him a reminiscence of the Ptolemics, 


! Ct. the present writer’s article ‘ Alexander the God’ in the Expositor February 
1913: also his Ancient King-worship in the ‘ Lectures on the History of Religions’, 
published by the Catholic Truth Society, in which he has attempted (apparently 
for the first time in English) to summarize the whole of that vast and important 
subject. 

2 Coh, ad Gentes cap. iv (Potter, p. 48). 

8 ibid, (Potter, p. 43) ; Justin Apol. i 29. 

4 p. 161, note 5 ; Strom. vii 10 ad init. 
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gods themselves while alive, and on their death to be tacked on in pairs 
as aivOpova to the preceding Ptolemies, with Ptolemy I Soter and his 
wife at the head of the dynastic list, following upon Alexander himself. 
This is what we find in the Memphis decree of the Egyptian priests 
(196 8.c.), inscribed on the famous Rosetta stone, now in the British 
Museum '; and it doubtless represented fairly closely what was to be 
seen in the great dynastic temple, the Sjuea at Alexandria.*? Clement's 
language seems much too apposite to be accidental. 

The occurrence of such a term as owryp naturally raises the general 
question of the relation of Christian terminology to that of hellenistic 
ruler-worship, but it would be going too far afield to discuss it in detail. 
{n general it may be said that the gospel of the God-man had to be 
presented in an intelligible shape, and that this naturally entailed the 
use of a certain number of phrases appertaining to the worship of 
the divine ruler, the would-be man-god. And just as for an Aramaic- 
speaking evangelist his own language may have dictated his choice from 
amid many Greek expressions that might possibly have been used, so 
the influence of ruler-worship may in a few cases have decided which of 
many phrases was to last. Thus, éridvei occurs six times in St Paul, 
and nowhere else in the New Testament, once (2 Thess. ii 8) in con- 
junction with zapovoia, and twice (2 Tim. i 10, Tit. ii 13; cf. iii 4) with 
cwtyp. But it is a question of language, not of doctrinal origins, for the 
Old Testament is a more than sufficient background for the teachings of 
the New. In particular it is ludicrous to imagine our Lord inheriting 
a claim to divinity from the divi fidius. 

In conclusion, any one who will examine carefully the passages which 
Mr Butterworth has cited will probably admit that he has made out 
a good case for his contention (p. 169) that ‘ wherever in Clement the 
word @eés occurs in reference to man (exclusive of Christ), the true 
English equivalent is not “God”, nor “god”, but “a god”’. But it 
appears highly probable that ruler-worship (not to speak of other forms 
of apotheosis, which could not be excluded with certainty) was also 
partly accountable for this. And in general, while Clement’s thought 
and language were to some extent conditioned, as is always the case, 
by his physical and mental environment, nevertheless in the main he 
appears to be moving along the high road of the Christian tradition. 


CuTHpert LaTTeEy. 


} The Greek text may be seen in Mahaffy Empire of the Ptolemies p. 316. 
2 Cf. Theocritus xvii; Bouché-Leclercq Histoire des Lagides vol. i p. 124; 
vol, iii pp. 38-39 &c. 
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THE TWO ELEMENTS IN MARCION’S DUALISM. 
I 


In the Dualism of Marcion two contrasts are discernible. The 
resultant is a single antithesis, but it is the outcome of his recognition 
of two separate distinctions. 

In the first place, he sets Christianity in opposition to the Old 
‘Testament. He is strongly opposed to the Law, and exploits and expands 
the Pauline contrast between the Gospel and the Law. When the Christ 
of ‘the good God’ entered our world, there was a new departure, and 
the rent between the old and the new order was complete. Marcion 
will hear nothing of any continuity. For the new wine the old bottles 
are useless. So he severs the Gospel from the Law, the good God 
from the just. 

The second contrast is not biblical. It has affinities with the Greek 
antithesis between matter and spirit, with the Gnostic subordination of 
the Demiourgos to the absolute Godhead, with the Persian opposition 
between Ormuzd and Ahriman. ‘This element in his Dualism Marcion 
never worked out into systematic theory. It would, indeed, have been 
a task quite alien to his power to do so. But its influence is quite 
unmistakeable, albeit of a general character and undefined. 

Harnack’s valuable and illuminating chapter on Marcion! recognizes 
these two factors in his dualism, but pays no special attention to the 
question of their relative importance. Subsequent writers have expressed 
more decided views. Professor Bousset in his Hauptprobleme der 
Guosis* would discern the determinant element of Marcion’s thought 
not in the, scriptural contrast of Law and Gospel but in the more 
abstract, speculative, and oriental opposition of the good and evil 
principles. He will have it that Marcion’s original teaching was ‘ein 
schroffer Dualismus’, that it was Persian in character, that he imported 
eastern theories into the biblical domain, and that his opposition of the 
New to the Old Testament is the outcome of speculative prepossession 


' History of Dogma bk. i chap. v (Eng. Tr. vol. i pp. 266 sqq.). ‘ C’est 
M. Harnack qui nous a révélé Marcion... Pendant longtemps les vues de 
M. Harnack sur Marcion firent autorité ’—E. de Faye Gnostiques et Gnosticisme 
p. 121. 

2 Gottingen 1907. 
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rather than of candid exegesis.’ A very different estimate is to be 
found in M. Eugéne de Faye’s more recent work Guostiques et Guosti- 
cisme.* In the view of this authority the scriptural factor is the deter- 
mining one. Marcion, he thinks, found his Dualism in the Scriptures 
and had no need to go to Persia for it. He was in short a biblicist, 
and, if speculative or philosophic influences come in, at least they are 
subordinate.’ De Faye pays great attention to the reliability of our 
sources of information and seems to make good his charge that 
Professor Bousset, for lack of such criticism,‘ has been led to attribute 
to Marcion the later teaching of the Marcionite communities. 

Here, then, are two clearly opposed views as to the relative importance 
of the two contrasts which are fused in Marcion’s Dualism. Boussct 
believes the speculative influence was decisive; De Faye assigns this 
importance to the Scriptures. The point at issue is worth consideration, 
even though it is with probabilities that we must rest content. 


II 


Chronologically it seems likely that Marcion first advanced towards 
his dualistic theories upon biblical grounds. The considerations which 
lead to this conclusion are as follows :— 

(a) Marcion grew up under Christian influences, his father being 
Bishop of Sinope.’ ‘The probabilities are that in his earlier years he 
would learn much about the Scriptures and little about speculative 
philosophy. Epiphanius’s account of his father, whatever may be its 
value, represents the Bishop as an earnest, rigid, somewhat conventional 
ecclesiastic,* who would be little likely to encourage his son’s interests 
to roam beyond the ways of orthodoxy. 

(4) Marcion’s extraordinary knowledge of Scripture confirms this. 
He was not a literary person, as his treatment of the New Testament 
alone would shew, but he knew the Bible thoroughly and could quote 


1 Marcion, Bousset thinks, held the doctrine of two ‘uranfangliche Wesen in 
absoluter Gegensitzlichkeit’: he ‘degradierte den Gott des alten Testaments 
zum Satan-Ahriman’ (p. 329). See also pp. 109 sqq. . 

2 Paris 1913. 

3 ‘Bref, Marcion est un bibliciste’ (p. 130). De Faye speaks of ‘l’origine toute 
biblique de l’hérésie de Marcion’ (p. 134); and says ‘le fondement de toute sa 
pensée est biblique’ (p. 136); ‘Marcion se montre essentiellement bibliciste * 
(p. 140), &e, 

* p. 122 n., ‘M. Bousset a omis de discuter la question des sources du gnosti- 
cisme. Grave inconvénient en ce qui concerne Marcion.’ 

5 Novrinds, Sevwmns 32 wédAews, vids émaoxdwov, Epiphan. Haeres. xlii 1. 

® *Hy yap abrod 5 warip &’ iwepBoddjy edAaBeias trav Siapavav Kwai opddpa ra ris 
_ txednaias impedropulvar, B:anpinav év rH ris Emoxdmyns AcTovpyig . .. dgwdAoyos yépav 

«+. 6 rigids cou warhp, op. cit. 1. 2. 
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texts in evidence with ready facility. Such knowledge is not hastily 
acquired. 

(c) Conversely, there is nothing to shew that Marcion had ever 
received any training in the schools of philosophy. Doubtless Sinope 
had its lecture rooms, but he can hardly have been a frequent listener. 
Clement of Alexandria had the poorest opinion of Marcion’s power to 
understand Plato." 

(@) Of the composition of the Church in Sinope it is not possible to 
speak with certainty, but that many Jews were settled in Pontus? is 
well known, though, on the other hand, it is generally held that 1 Peter 
was addressed principally to Gentile Christians.* Thus the adjustment 
of the Jewish and the Christian points of view might be an issue familiar 
to Marcion from his early surroundings. 

(e) Marcion came to Rome about a.p. 141. He was received by the 
Church and made a gift of money. ‘There was no suspicion as yet that 
he held the unorthodox doctrine of two first principles. His final 
separation from the Church was the outcome of a controversy on purely 
scriptural grounds. What was the meaning, he asked, of the new wine 
and the old bottles, or of the new patch on the old garment? The 
Elders could not satisfy him. ‘The narrative of Epiphanius’°® is singularly 
illuminating as to the form and character of his convictions up to the 
date in question. 

Thus the probabilities are that it was at the biblical contrast that 
Marcion arrived first. The opposition between the Law and the 
Gospel, the dissimilarity between the harsh and just deity of the one 
and the good and gentle God of the other, impressed him more and 
more. He was content to break with the Church in order to assert the 
independence and new departure of Christianity. 


Ill 


It is at this point that the influence of Cerdo upon Marcion becomes 


1 Obs doapis 5edeix Oat Hyiv vopife ras dpopyds tay févav Soyparwv Tov Mapkiova 
mapa TAdravos dxapiorws re nal duadas elAnpévar, Strom. II] iii 21. 

2 ‘Dwellers . . . in Pontus,’ Acts ii g ; ‘A certain Jew, named Aquila, born in 
Pontus,’ xviii 2 ; cf. Philo Leg. ad Caium 36. 

3 ‘To the strangers scattered throughout Pontus,’ 1 Pet.i1. ‘St Peter had in 
his mind predominantly, though probably not exclusively, Gentile readers ’—F. H. 
Chase in H,D. B. art. ‘ Peter, First Epistle’, The Epistle may have been taken by 
Silvanus first to Sinope. Bigg St Peter and St Jude Int. Crit. Com. p. 69. 

4 Mera 7d reAevrica “Tyivoyv, Epiph. Joc. at. The death of Hyginus may have 
occurred in A.D. I4I. 

5 The narrative probably came originally from Hippolytus. Philaster also 
gives it (Div. Heres. Lib. xvii). De Faye thinks it should be accepted. So, on the 
whole, Salmon D.C. B. art. ‘ Marcion’. 
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important. This is strangely minimized by De Faye.' Yet it is attested 
by many authorities, including Tertullian? Cerdo was a Syrian 
Gnostic. He was already teaching in Rome when Marcion arrived 
there. When Marcion left the Church he attached himself to Cerdo, 
assimilated his teaching, and was said to have been Cerdo’s successor 
in his school. His Dualism, in so far as it resulted from other than 
scriptural influences, seems to have come to him largely through this 
association. Let us consider to what extent this second element in 
Marcion’s doctrine is attested by the available evidence. 

(a) His estimate of the Creator is consistently and arbitrarily adverse» 
shewing far more hostility than the Old Testament Scriptures could of 
themselves possibly justify. ‘The God of the Law may be harsh and 
stern, but Marcion’s Creator was a cruel and malignant divinity.‘ This 
attack profoundly shocked the orthodox. It was a new departure.’ 
And it was far more than a matter of biblical exegesis. The deter- 
mining influence came from elsewhere. 

(4) Justin’s evidence tends to shew that it was the Creator, rather 
than the Lawgiver, on whom Marcion principally made attack.’ In 
other words he finds the dominant factor in Marcion’s error outside 


1 «Il se peut que Marcion doive quelque chose a ce Cerdon, venu de Syrie. Il 
est cependant fort étrange que Tertullien n’en dise rien. Il ne le nomme méme pas’ 
(p. 126). The last statement is surely not correct. Cf. ‘ Habuit et Cerdonem quem- 
dam,’ Tert. adv. Marcionem i 2 ; ‘a Cerdone et Marcione,’ i 22 ; ‘ nullo adhuc Cerdone, 
nedum Marcione,’ iii 21; ‘nec Marcion aliquid boni de thesauro Cerdonis malo pro- 
tulit,’ iv 17. These passages imply relation, even dependence. 

2 Képdava rijs xara Mapxiwva mAavns dpxnyév, Eus. H. E. iv 10 ; d:adegapevos abriv 
(sc. rév Képdwva) Mapkiov 6 Movrixds nignoe 7 didacxadciov, Irenaeus i 27. 2; 
Képdav 5 mpd Mapkiwvos, tb. iii 4.3. é« Tod mpoecpnyévou KépSwvos riv mpdpacw ciAnpus 
(sc. 6 Mapxiav), Epiph. op. cit. 1. For Tertullian see preceding note. 

8 *So far as Marcion ventured on such a speculation [sc. about the final causes of 
the contrast actually observed] he seems to have been influenced by the Syrian 
Cerdo’ Harnack H.D. E. Tr. i p. 269. ‘ Unter engem Anschluss an den Syrer 
Cerdo’ Gesch. der altchr. Litt. Ii p. 310. 

* According to Tertullian Marcion’s Creator was saevus, adv. M. ii 11; iratus, 
v 13; acerbissimus, iii 4; auctor malitiae, ii 14 (cf. malitia creatoris, i 17, 22 ; ii 3) ; 
responsible for the onera legis, ii 19; iv 27; for the morositas legis, iv 35. Hence 
Marcion’s attitude is that of the destructor, iv 39; repudiator, i 14; derogator 
creatoris, iv 29; destructio operum creatoris is his especial aim, i 13; ‘ blasphemavit 
creatorem, reprehendit auctorem,’ ii 2 ; he thought the creator inferior to Moses, 
ii 26; iv 28. Marcion collected and perverted passages of scripture to the creator's 
dishonour, cf, ‘ distorques adversus creatorem ’, iv 1 ; ‘quaecunque .. . colligitis ad 
destructionem creatoris,’ ii 27. 

5 *Facilius de filio haesitabatur quam de patre, donec Marcion...’ Tert. De 
Praescr. Haeret. 34. 

5 Snmovpyés, months, Apol. i 26. Cf. the quotation from Justin’s lost ovvraypa 
mpos Mapxiwva in [ren, iv6, 2 adt@ TH Kupiw ovd’ dv éweiaOnv GAdov Ocdv xarayyéAovra 
mapa rov Snprovpydv. 
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Scripture. Possibly this element would more naturally attract the 
attention of a philosopher like Justin. Still, Justin was Marcion’s 
contemporary, and his impression of the heresiarch’s position is 
direct and early evidence. 

(c) Clement’s references are also those of a Christian philosopher. 
‘They are more numerous than Justin’s, and they give clear prominence 
to the speculative element in Marcion’s teaching.’ De Faye allows 
great weight to Clement’s testimony, though he rightly believes that 
Clement did not possess a copy of the Avfitheses.? Yet the character 
of Clement’s criticisms is hardly compatible with the theory that 
Marcion’s point of view was biblically determined. 

(2) The fact that Marcion’s only known writings were exegetical or 
critical in character is not final or conclusive. ‘The most speculative and 
philosophical issues were at this period debated in the form of discussions 
on Scripture ; given a thesis it was usually supported by appropriate 
texts. Marcion was quick to seize upon the passages that told in his 

favour—e. g. ‘ego sum qui condo mala’, ‘ deus illius aevi’,° and the like. 
' But, like the devil, he quoted Scripture for his purpose. No man was 
further from ‘letting Scripture speak for itself’. However much of 
a biblicist he might be in his arguments, his prepossessions and his 
conclusions often came from the school rather than from the book. 

(e) Even Tertullian, upon whose evidence De Faye mainly relies for 
proof of the scriptural foundation of Marcion’s thought, gives us hints 
of other influences. He knew Marcion had pondered over the origin 
of evil, and that other than biblical considerations had weighed with 


1 The following language, used by Clement in this connexion, is significant ; iva 
pH ws Mapkiov dyxapiorws éxdéfnrai tis Thy Snywovpyiay Kaxny, Strom. iv 7. 453; Kaki 
AoyifecOas Thy GAnv apoppiy ob mapecxev 7H Mapkiwn, sc. 6 MAaTayw, iii 3. 19 ; Marcion 
is described as xaratpéxwv kai ris xricews Kal Tod mAdoparos, and as actuated by 
dvritagfis mpds tov Snprovpydv, iii 4. 25; his followers xaxiy tiv yéveow (cf. Tert. 
adv. M. iii 11) imesdnpecav. Their attitude was dvritacodpevan TH month, iii 3. 12 ; 
the whole question was one of dpxai, iii 3. 13 and 21 ; it turned upon the évayridryres 
with which philosophers were concerned, iii 3. 21. Many of Clement’s references 
are not to Marcion himself, but to the later Marcionites, who no doubt developed 
their founder’s doctrine on more speculative lines. But there is quite suffici¢ht 
evidence to shew that Clement regarded Marcion himself as more concerned 
with abstract principles than with Scripture. The Alexandrine Father noted, 
no doubt, what was most akin to the genius of his own mind, 

2 p. 124, cf. my Clement of Alexandria vol. i p. 166. 

8 Cf. the Valentinian teaching as given in the Excerpta ex Theodoto and the Eclogae 
Propheticae ; also Clement’s own ambitious scheme of a summary of all knowledge, 
based on the Scriptures, Strom. iv 1; vii 1. Theodotus of Byzantium taught 
‘ Psilanthropism’ on Scriptural grounds, Eus. H.£, v 28; Epiph. Haeres. 54. 

4 Isa. xlv 7. Tert. adv. M.i2; ii 14, 24; iv 1. 

© 2Cor.iv 4. Tert. 2b. v 11, 17. 
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him.' He knew that the heretic had drawn deductions from natural 
catastrophes * and from the evils of the physical world. He even held 
that Marcion’s- teaching might, without great distortion, be made to 
mean that the devil was the Creator.‘ Many of the points in Marcion’s 
teaching which Tertullian criticizes most effectively, are speculations 
asserted by way of exegesis. They are far more than deductions from 
the text. 

(/) Finally, there are other elements in Marcion’s doctrine which 
clearly did not originate in Scripture. His Docetism, his Asceticism, 
his denial of a bodily Resurrection are the most notable. They are 
perhaps the ‘Gnostic woof’ of his teaching. In any case they afford 
some presumption that his theory of the two gods and his attack upon 
the Creator were in part determined by influences which arose in the 
same quarter. 

On the whole it seems as though M. de Faye had underrated the 
influence of speculative ideas upon Marcion’s thought, much as Professor 
Bousset has underrated the influence of Scripture. 


IV 


Psychologically we are left upon the foregoing considerations with 
a consistent scheme of Marcion’s religious developement. 

We have the young and energetic layman, actively following his 
calling as a shipmaster and growing rich thereby. He has neither time 
nor interest for literature and philosophy, but he knows the Scriptures 
well and is specially arrested by St Paul’s teaching, more particularly 
by the Epistle to the Galatians. Single texts greatly influence him, as 
they do all half-educated and sincere Christian natures. Christianity, 
with its liberty and redemption, is for him the complete and independent 
religion, and he would free it from the trammels of the legalistic Old 
Testament. Once started on this track he concludes impetuously ° 


1 ¢Languens enim, quod et nunc multi et maxime haeretici, circa quaestionem 
Unde malum?... Ex aliis argumentis quae ita persuadent perverso cuique,’ etc. 
Tert. adv. M. i 2. 

2 Ut concussiones quidem referas ad creatorem, saevitiae scilicet deum,’ 2b. iv 39. 

® Cf. ‘deisto huius mundi indigno ’, ib. i 13, and many other expressions. 

4 Si diabolus creator est, quis erit diabolus apud creatorem?’ #.v 18. Tertul- 
lian rejects the supposition, but clearly thought it a possible interpretation of 
Marcion’s theory. Such passages go far to justify the critic of De Faye’s book who 
speaks of Marcion’s dualistic system as one ‘ qui n’est pas le dualisme perse, mais 
qui tout de méme y ressemble ’. 

5 Harnack Hist, dogm. i 272. 

® None of Tertullian’s many epithets is more appropriate to Marcion than that of 
ji iderantissimus, adv. M, ii 29. Cf. Rhodon’s criticism of Marcion and his 





kind : ph eiplowovres tiv dialpeow Tiv mpayydarav, ws ov8e éxcivos, emt ri ebyépecav 
érpanovro, ap. Eus. H.E. v 13. 
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upon the complete separation of the Gospel and the Law. Then there 
follows the breach with his father and his home, possibly on the ground 
of this very rejection of the ancient Scriptures. So he makes his way 
to Rome. His early association with the Church of the capital is 
characteristically enthusiastic,’ but disappointment rapidly ensues : even 
in Rome they did not understand the greatness of the Christian redemp- — 
tion. Thus he breaks with the Elders. ‘I will tear your Church’? are 
his parting words. And now the second influence comes in. Cerdo’s 
Dualism has some affinities with the antagonism to the Law at which he 
had independently arrived, and where the two do not coincide, Marcion’s 
impetuous thought has no qualms in enforcing agreement. The 
Scriptural antithesis is widened till it can be adjusted to that of eastern 
speculation, and, with the two contrasts fused in his mind, Marcion now 
compiles his critical and exegetical works, his Gospel, his Apostolicon. 
his Antitheses. The resultant theology is a strange blend, half Pauline, 
half Persian. It was a facile subject for Tertullian’s criticism. But 
throughout the several phases of his religious developement Marcion’s 
nature preserves the same characteristics. There is the same profound 
conviction of the value of Christianity. There is the same rapidity of 
decision, the same vigour of action. ‘There is the same impatience of 
compromise and adjustment. There is the same indifference to, even 
perhaps ignorance of, the points that could be urged on the other side. 
There is the same unhesitating grasp upon a few great religious verities. 
We. follow a nature untrained, uncritical, sincere, alert, and born for 
action, making up by his religious earnestness what he lacks in theo- 
logical acumen. That he should have profoundly alarmed the medio- 
crities of the Church is not surprising. The pity of it is, that the 
conditions of the time made it impossible for such men as Justin and 
almost impossible even for so generous a nature as Clement of Alex- 
andria* to recognize his sincerity.‘ 

1 ¢ Et pecuniam in primo calore fidei catholicae ecclesiae contulit,’ Tert. adv. M. iv 
4; ‘ Marcion cum ducentis sestertiis, quae ecclesiae intulerat,’ De Praescr. Haeret. 30. 

2 "Eye oxlow ti éxxdrnolav ipav, Epiph. Haeres. xlii 2. 

3 Clement called him @eopdyos yiyas, Strom, iii 4. 25, and used other hard 
language. But there is one kindly reference: ovdtv ydp nwdve moAAGMS Thy abTiv 
raparidecOa ypapiy eis évrpomiy Mapxiavos, hv mws peraBddrnra meadeis, ib, iv 8.66. 
Apparently Clement hoped for his repentance in another world, for Marcion must 
have been dead for many years when Clement wrote. 

4 There is an interesting article on Marcion by V. Ermoni in the Revue des 
questions historiques no. 87, 1910, pp. 1-33. The following passage is germane to 
the subject of this paper : ‘ Remarquons cependant que la critique historique n’a pu 
encore déterminer exactement les rapports de ces deux problémes. Est-ce |’Anti- 
nomisme qui a conduit a la multiplicité des principes, ou la multiplicité des principes 


qui a conduit & l’Antinomisme? La premiére hypothése parait étre la plus 
probable.’ 








| 
| 
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Vv 


‘The interest of Marcion’s Dualism need not be restricted to those 
who are students of Christian biography and of the phases of Gnosti- 
cism. Some years ago Dr Foakes-Jackson in his Hulsean Lectures’ 
(1902-1903) suggested that Marcion has a relation to modern thought. 
To-day it is one of the theological outcomes of the Great War that 
earnest minds are being driven to suspect that more than one spiritual 
principle is operative in our world. We are compelled to ask again 
the question of Mill’s Zssay on Theism, whether the absolute goodness 
of God can be reconciled with the belief in His entire Omnipotence. 
We can ask no more profound question, and Theology is bankrupt if 
it cannot set about the enquiry for an answer. Under such conditions 
there is something to be learned from the mistakes and also from the 
convictions ‘of this profoundly Christian Dualist, who was so acutely 
conscious of the discrepancies between common experience and the 
message of the Gospel. 

R. B. ToLLinton. 


RHYTHM AND INTONATION IN ST MARK i-x. 


THE study of Greek prose rhythm has progressed much in recent 
years. The books of the New Testament, however, with the exception 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews and isolated passages, chiefly Pauline, 
discussed by Blass* and Norden,® are usually held to be free from 
rhythmical influence. Such authors have not, perhaps, sufficiently 
grasped that in so entirely musical a language as Greek,* and one in 


1 Some Christian Difficulties of the Second and Twentieth Centuries. Cambridge 
1903. 

2 Die asianischen Rhythmen pp. 40 ff. Blass finds special rhythmical influence 
in (e. g.) 1 Cor. xv, 1 Thess. iv (note that these passages deal with the Resur- 
rection, and see below p. 276 note 3), and concludes, on rhythmical grounds, that 
1 Tim. i 5-11 stand apart from their context. With the Epistle to the Hebrews he 
concerns himself more fully, and has since published a text of the whole, in 
rhythmical «ada. 

8 Die antike Kunstprosa i pp. 480 ff. Preference, in the gospels, is given to Lk. 
Norden regards general evidence of style, &c., rather than of literary rhythm, and 
on this evidence sets apart certain sections of Acts as inferior work. Generally 
speaking, he denies to the Christian literature the Formenschénheit of secular Greek 
(see pp. 516 ff). 

* Of the musical nature of their language the Greeks were themselves very con- 
scious. See citations in Norden, of, cit. pp. 53 ff, and Roberts Dionys. de Comp. 
Verb, Introduction III, p. 39 and chapter xi, text and notes. 
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which the art of literary composition was so minutely and so diligently 
taught, the absence of rhythm is perhaps as interesting a phenomenon 
as its presence,’ and is often much harder to explain. Inexperience of 
the writer is not a satisfying cause, since the beginner is commonly 
specially careful of his word-arrangement’: nor will the mere fact of 
translation excuse it (witness the Authorized Version and a host of 
Elizabethan and later literary renderings). Official documents are not 
necessarily without good rhythm, and often possess it in a striking 
degree‘; while everyday private letters exhibit touches of it.° Much 
more, therefore, would any one setting himself to put together a com- 
paratively lengthy document conform to the ordinary rules of composi- 
tion, as given by the well-known sentence of Lucian (de Hist. Conser. 
c. 48): 

érevdav GOpoicy aravta 7 Ta mreloTa, TpOTov pev trdpvypa Te ovve- 
dawerw aitav cai copa toveitw dxadrées Ere kal ddvdpOpwrov: elra émbeis 
ti Tagw erayétw TO KddAOS Kai xpwvvitw TH A€Ea Kal oxnparilérw Kat 
pubpilérw. 

Non-rhythmical Greek will then be either a rough translation— 
a mere translation, that is, of something not considered worthy 
of elaborate care—or a piece of mere ‘copy’, to be worked up, 
perhaps, later, but at present artless and naive; or a rough official 
memorandum. 

The Marcan gospel complies (in the earlier chapters at least) with 
the first half of Lucian’s rules; it is a cGpa dxadXés Ext Kai ddvapOpwrov, 
with little ragis,° colouring, or rhythm ; yet not wholly so, for embedded 
in this almost unliterary (drexvov) whole are fragments clearly shewing 


1 In certain cases deliberate ‘roughness’ (7 tpayxeia cuvOnen) was recommended, 
e.g. by Hermogenes of Tarsus (epi ide@yv i c. viii), who regards neglect of ordinary 
stylistic care as a kind of forensic ‘ frightfulness’. 

2 Witness the over-rhythmicizing of the Babu or educated native clerk : they are 
tentative, but conscious artists. They have practically no rules of composition : a 
beginner in Greek was well hedged about with instructions (see Lucian de Hist. 
Conscr. quoted below). 

8 On these generally see Saintsbury //istory of English Prose Rhythm pp. 128 ff. 

4 See, e.g., the highly rhythmicized inscription of Antiochus of Commagene 
(quoted by Norden of. cit. 140 ff). 

5 The schoolboy letter of Theon (Pap. Oxyrh, 119) has two excellent examples 
of ‘inverted’ rhythm : 


ov pi) AGBw xeipay mapa cou — —|uU —|— —Juu— 
ovre madu(v) xaipw ae AUMOV — UV YU | — —|— Vv iJ|—— 
and lateron dvacraroi ple) dppovairiv,. VU —|Uu —|—vl]—v 


® On the meaning of rdfis in Papias’s statement that Mk. wrote od raga, see F, H. 
Colson J. T. S. xiv p. 62, and Dr A, Wright 1. xiv p. 298 ; the former taking ragis 
in the technical rhetorical sense (=oi«ovopia), the latter in the general sense of 
‘arrangement’. Papias is correct in either sense. 
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arrangement, colour, and rhythm. Our business is then to make 
such use as we can of these literary finger-prints, which should give 
valuable clues to the secrets of literary compilation." 

Before examining the text, a word is necessary as to notation. By 
actual experiment in the enunciation of sentences and words, we can 
discover (1) that we enunciate by ‘ breath-streams’, having a maximum 
of about seventeen syllables—the length of a dactylic hexameter? ; 
(2) that each stream is broken into breath-ripples or ‘ pressures’—each 
capable of enunciating such words as ‘ mind’, ‘remind’, ‘ minded’, and 
(the maximum) ‘reminded’: or, in quantitative languages, the feet 
~-aVvY-uwuuvu-vuuy-—uyyu—y (the last being 
rare). We may regard four or five syllable ‘feet’, but they require 
more than one breath-jet or ‘pressure’.* For convenience of notation 
numerals will represent these ‘feet’; namely, “ (in pause) 1, uw — 2, 
— v 3, v — »v (in single word; rare) 4, vv — 5, -v v 6, —-— 7, 


mune 8. 


Note that 2 and 5 mark upward, 3 and 6 downward rhythm: 67 is 
a heroic cadence ; 5577 gives anapaestic rhythm, &c. The rhythm- 
unit is the x@Aov or logical sentence. Hence minor errors of scansion 
cannot seriously affect the general result, owing to the brevity of the 
rhythm-sentences. 

Prosody is a difficult question ; but we may perhaps lay it down that 
the numerous shortenings, crases, and synizeses of poetry do not 
necessarily apply to prose, which probably moved slower and was 
recited with more attention to logical stress.‘ 


! Much has been done in this direction for classical works. Josephy (Der 
ovatovische Numerus bei Isocr. &c., pp. 91 ff) applies tests analogous to the Shake- 
spearian verse tests, by which speeches may almost be dated ; or proves the 
spuriousness of the Demonikos on rhythmical grounds. In Barlaam and Joasaph 
Nachor’s speech might have been proved a foreign body by rhythmical tests. 
In Hebrew prose analysis reveals poetic fragments, e.g. Gen. ii 4 6-6. In the 
New Testament there are well-known fragments revealed by their language or 
style as poetical or liturgical: e.g. Mt. vig, cf. Lk. xi 2 (the Lord’s Prayer), Eph. 
v 14 (a hymn), 1 Tim. iii 16 (a creed), &c. The present study only attempts to 
carry such analysis a little further. 

2 A mvedyua (see Hermogenes 243 Spengel mredya . . . wetpovpevov mpds Tiv iiapeeay 
Tod mvevparos Kata Tiv pwriv Tov Aé-yovros) may of course be longer than this (e. g. 
Dem. de F. L. p. 411 § 250, p. 431 §§ 320-322, where see Shilleto), But we do not 
naturally exert ourselves unnecessarily. 

’ This statement is based upon an anonymous pamphlet Accent and Rhythm, 
Blackwood 1888. The author invents a simple notation for scansion by stress or 
accent. 

* Zander Eurhythnuia Demosthenis p. viii and pp. 429 ff discusses this question 
He concludes that final long vowels and diphthongs are not usually shortened before 
vowels ; ordinary simple elisions are allowed (xe) but not the more elaborate 
crases. -v is added even before consonants. 
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It must be understood that mere ‘ scanning ’—mere analysis, that is, 
of alternating ‘longs’ and ‘shorts’—is a part only of rhythm. We 
should note also consonant and vowel colourings,' which all go to 
swell the musical element of speech. The order of words is a subject 
of itself ; but has its importance as a rhythmical side-light.’ 

With this preface, we may now turn to the text and pursue our 
analysis. 

The readings are those of W-H ; the section-numbering of Dr Wright’s 
Synopsis (ed. 3, 1906) is occasionally used. 

it Heading: dpyy «rd. Aristotle (het. iii 9) has an interesting 
misquotation of the heading of Herodotus’s history ‘Hpoddérov ®ovpiov 
nO(€) ioropins dmrddegs, the correct* form being given by Demetr. de 
Eloc. 17 ‘Hpodédrov ‘Adixapvacijos ioropins arddeks Hde, as an example of 
a ‘single-numbered period’. Aristotle seems to have felt that in such 
formal head- or tail-pieces a heroic rhythm was proper, as in @ov«vdidys 
"AOnvaios (?“AGOnv.) Evvéypawe . . . Or bv @. Evveyparev.* 

The Marcan heading, by whomsoever prefixed, has the right ring, 
776377: 

Here, however, for a time, literary rhythm ends in Mk. Pericope 
succeeds pericope, in rough non-rhythmical Greek, containing, no 
doubt unconsciously, all the elements of tpayvrys—harsh hiatus,’ 
successions of ‘breves’, no proper clausulae,® no rhythm-iteration 7 
between x@Aov and K@Aov or repiodos and zepiodos. If they are transla- 
tions, they are faithful to a fault, suggesting no very high opinion 
entertained of their originals*; if not, they are simple drexva, with no 


1 Of the former, alliteration is the best-known type ; but there are subtler forms 
(see e. g. Apocalypse—a book not distinguished by rhythm in the narrower sense— 
xiii 1, 2 6 « S colour, pm x in v. 16, in v. 18). Vowel tones play a considerable 
part in literary Greek (see Dionys. Hal. de C. V. c. xv) and in Latin (see Aen. vi 
210 ff, the Cave of Avernus ; a occurs 9 times, # 6 times, in 10 words : the descrip- 
tion of Ennius is similar). In the Apocalypse are good examples: xix 11-13 07 01 
vii 1(6) 7. Anglo-Saxon made much of vowel-colour. 

2 An interesting example in Lk. vii 44-46, the reason there for the unusual order 
being probably logical, not rhythmical. Dionys. de C. V. c. v (Roberts, pp. 98 ff) 
is very instructive on this subject. 

3 Or at least nearer the form in the extant MSS of Herodotus. 

‘ Thue. i 1 and ii 70 al. 

5... Tpaxeia owOjKnn, h ovyxpacas Te pwvnévtav ~xovoa ... Kal dvakohovdwy 
nodav ovyKepévn ... EppvOpo(s) Kai Sianxo(s). Hermog. mepi dear i 8. 

6 Tlove? 5& padcora TovTO (i.e. Tpaxdve Ti dkonv) } dvanavors } mo1d, id, /. cit. 

7 The essence of rhythmical writing, according to Zander (op. cit. pp. 330 ff, 
‘nullus verus rhythmus nisi iteratus’) who overstates his case ; but some iteration, 
of course, there must be, some metrical undersong in the writer’s mind, on which 
his rhythm is based. 

* A translator will usually ‘ rhythmicize’ according to the estimate he has formed 
of his original. The A.V. is over-rhythmicized : so are many Elizabethan and later 
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visible ‘working-up’, no evidence, in fact, of anything but artless 
naiveté; simple folk-anecdotes, wonder-stories, much as they were told 
by untutored eyewitnesses, who saw, perhaps, more than there was to 
see, but told their tales in all good faith. In other words, on rhythmical 
grounds (and stylistic too) we are in the first stage, perhaps the very 
first stage, of the ‘Reminiscences of Jesus’ which form the capa 
dxadXs kai dduipOpwrov (on literary grounds) of the first ten chapters 
of this Gospel. Even the Voice from Heaven (i 11) is left awkward 
and unmusical, with sixfold hiatus in ten words.’ 

The presence of literary rhythm will be the more marked when we 
do meet it. The first clear occurrence? is a piece of imitative rhythm 
i 27, where an agitated enquiry is thus represented : 

ri éate tovT0; (a) | didax% Kawy (4) | war’ é€ovoiav (c) | Kai trois wvev- 
paar (ad) | trois dxabdpros (e) | érirdcoe (f) | ai iraxovovow ata (g) |. 

Here we get iteration, parallelism, inversion. 

é and d are inverted rhythms,*® 

d and e are in the form of a chiasmus, and together form heroic 
rhythm, 

e and g,, 4 and /, shew clear iteration. 

All the elements of literary rhythm are present therefore. The 
passage suggests working up, to give special point to the excitement 
caused by the new Teacher. 

i 42. Note the heroic rhythm: 

cibis drpdOev ax’ abrod |  A€rpa, xdxabepicOy, and note in context 
éuBppnodpevos, pydevi pndev | eiays, deitov ro iepei, ypgato Knpiooen, Kai 
Suadhnpilav, cis row cioeOeiv, GAN’ E~w ex” Eprjpors, jpxovto mpods airov | 
mavrobev. 

Blass is severe on those who hunt for verse rhythming in New 
Testament prose‘; but it is worth noting that heroic rhythm occurs with 
some frequency in the passages which deal with healing.’ The early 


renderings (Jowett’s Thucydides, for example). We should not, however, use great 
literary craft in a rendering from a foreign newspaper cutting. 

1 Contrast the Johannine (xii 28) wdarep, Sdgacdv gov rotvopa, | 23731, «dddgaca 
wai nadw bofdow. | 75231; good antiphonal rhythm. 

2 By no means all examples are here noted. There are such embedded in other 
sections which are here passed over. 

3 Inverted rhythms (see above p. 271 note 5) are the simplest form of rhythm- 
variety, e.g. — uv | uv — gives the well-known ‘foot’, choriambus; vw —|— vu 
the antispast; many metres are based on inversions : e.g. Aesch. Persae 65, 66 
(ionic rhythm) wenépaxev piv 6 wepoémrods H5n | Bacideos orpatds els dvrinopov yeitova 
xwpay. 561,67 | 561,6751 |. 1 assume here a caesura, 

* Gr. of N. T. Greek (Eng. Tr.) § 82. 

5 See e.g. Mk. v 22 mimre: mpds Tovs wédas abrov, 23 tAOdv EmOps TAs xeipas, 29 éfn- 
pav0n % any? (rod) aiparos aitis, 32 Ti TovTo monaagay, 39 7d mardiov .. . GAAa 
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medical writers retained something of epic cadence, and the fashion may 
have remained ; or we may hazard the suggestion that these sections are 
‘prosed’ from rough hexameter narratives? without wholly losing their 
cadences (as the verse Morte d’ Arthur affects the rhythm of Malory’s 
prose rendering). 

ii rr. After the rough and broken rhythm of vv. 3-10, the change to 
swift trochees is remarkable : 

wou devo, eyerpe, dpov TOV kpaBarrov gov | XUray eis TOV olkov aov. | 
xnyepOn kai eis dpas tov kpaBarrov é&7Oev | 

3337371 | 337% | 7737337! |. 

ii 17. There is here the appearance of a citation in scazon iambics : 

od (yap) | éxovew (ot) icxvovres iatpod xpeiav | GAN’ of Kaxas Exovres ... 

So 21d ovdeis éxiBAnp’ dyvddov paxovs parra | ép’ ipdriov madawv- «i 
Se 9, xetpov | (7d) oxiopa yiyvera. . . | 

v. 22 is apparently a more topical illustration added to the former, 
and perhaps suggested by the context of the wedding-feast in v. 19: 
Mk. does not dignify it with literary rhythm.’ 

iv 3 ff. This—the first recorded—parable is a clear example of imita- 
tive rhythm ; the alternations of slow and rapid movement, of /argo and 
allegro, being marked. 

e&pOev & oreipwv oreipar. | xdyéver’ év 73 oreipew Sb pev | exeoev Tapa 
tiv bddv, KpAOev | ra werewa Kai Katépay’ aird. | Kar Exec éxi 7d 
metpades | drov obk elyev yiv ToAAjy, | KedOis eLavererdev | dud 7d py 'xew 
Babos yijs: | xeir’ dvérerdev 6 HAwos | exavparioOy | Kai dud 7d py ’yew pitav | 
éénpavOn. | 

vv. 7, 8 lend themselves to a similar analysis.‘ 


«abedde, ix 16 ff ri cuvgnretre mpos abrovs ; éws wér’ dvéfouar bydy ; (doubtful) éxvdier’ 
appifav, x madd0ev nai wohAdms eis mip... 25 fF émauvrpéxer bxAos, eweTipnoev TO 
mvevpart, £erO’ &f abrov nai pnxért... (Note in this latter context rare words rpi¢et, 
éfeOdpBnoav, é« madid0ev). Other examples will be found in similar contexts (e. g. 
vii 25, 33, 37): there are several in Lk. and Acts (iii 6, 7, 8, 10). 

1 See Lamb Clio Enthroned for a good account of the medical writers. 

2 The Sibyllines give proof that there was a strong tendency abroad towards 
pseudo-epic composition. 

8 But both Mt. and Lk. do so; here, as elsewhere, adding the literary touch : 


Mt. pyyruvra oi doxoi — —|YY|— —| Lk. [Ange 6 olvos . .. rods daxovs] 
xw vlvos éxxeira —-|v-|--| wabTos éexvOnoera 
— whe Ole eh 9 
xoi doxoi dndAAvvraae  — — | Y UV | — —| — |! Xo doxoi dmododvra 
--|v¥vuvul|—-— 


4 Note that in this instance the rhythm-sentences do not exactly coincide (as 
usually) with the thought-sentences ; but the whole has a strong poetical cast, with 
a fairly clear iambic or anapaestic undersong. The main points of the analysis will 
not suffer, however, if 4 pév . .. d3dv, and «jAOev, (or Kal HAPev) .. . abd be regarded 
as rhythm- (as they are thought-) sentences, 

=3 
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Notation: 7277 | 6772 | 5527 | 5283 | 6827 | 2777 | 367 | 8721 | 
666 | 221 | 6271 | 77- 

It is difficult to resist the conclusion that here is a piece of elaborated 
Greek, either written for didactic purposes, or at least polished by 
frequent oral use." 

Note the slow opening, the rapid scattering of the seed, the sudden 
growth, the disappointment, the final success (zv. 8). It is almost as if 
it had been set to music. The rhythm of the two following sections 
(12c* and 12d Wright) is of an entirely different order (see below on 
vii 20 ff). 

vi 45 ff (§ 20, Wright). The storm-scene as given in iv 35-41 (§ 14, 
Wright) is not markedly rhythmical, but this doublet (as conjectured) 
is strongly imitative. 

The framework (vv. 45, 46 and 51, 52) is prose. 

vv. 47 ff. Kai dias yevopevys (a) | hv 7d wAoiov év péow Tis Oaracons, (6) | 
Kai airos povos eri tis yas. (c) | Kat ibov atrois Bacvavilopévors ev TO 
édavvew, (2) | jw yap 6 dvepos évavrios airois, (¢) | rept terdpryy dvdaxiy 
Tijs vuKros épxerar mpos aitovs (f) | reperaray eri rijs Oadacons (g) | Kai 
nOehev rapedGeiy aitor's (2) |.° 

Notation: 7281 (a) | 333721 (4) | 7651 (¢) | 3766737 (@) | 36251 (é) | 
87572221 (f) | 8637 (¢) | 72271 (A) |. 

Here the correspondences, though not exact, are clear enough. 
Compare close of f and /, opening of f and g (— — equivalent of — v v), 
of d and ¢, spondaic close of 4, ¢, d, ¢, f, g, 2 (4, ¢, 4, ¢,f, g also have 
« ——inclausula). a@andc¢,d and fare similar in type, broken rhythm, 
while 4 is strongly trochaic and / equally iambic ; but the whole gives 
an appearance of careful planning. 

UV. 49, 50 of 3S iddvres adrov éxi Tis Oakaoons Teperaroivta (7) | éogar 
or pavracp éori, (7) | xdvéxpagay, (2) | wavres yup airov dav (/) | xdrapa- 
xOnoav. (m)| 6 & eibis eAddyoe per airay, (n) | Kai A€yer adrois, (0) | 
@aporcir’, eyo cips, (P) | pay PoBeioGe (7) |. 

Notation: 33622621 (é) | 2873 () | 37 (4) | 7221 (2) | 371 (m)| 


23721 (#) | 371 (0) | 723 (A) | 37 (2) |- 
Note correspondences 4, m, 0, g, Zand f, 7 and . Spondaic closes ; 


1 If so, dxovere and és éxe x7A. (a phrase which recurs, see Wright Synopsis *, 
Pp. 40) would be the conventional opening and closing words of the recitation. 

2 The language of vv. 10-12 makes it clear that the question of the twelve refers 
to parables generally, not the sower alone. 

8 This «ai in hiatus and the crasis of dveyos cannot be held certain : but the general 
features do not suffer if «ai is shortened or forms crasis, Zander op. cif. p. 435 
gives examples of xai with or without crasis. Blass shortens -a: before vowel; he 
elides it in two cases only, viz., in two ‘ resurrection-passages’ noted above, p. 270 
note 2, 1 Cor. xv, 1 Thess, iv. With «ai scanned short, (d) above becomes anapaestic. 
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triple trochee at close of the whole. m and o shew clausulae of an 
approved type — vw —|— “ (Zielinski’s first type). There is, then, 
every sign of literary rhythm. Note the vowel colour; 4 and m shew a, 
0, ~, g shew « as dominant. The rhythm is imitative, and not therefore 
of the most finished order; but even Demosthenes does not taboo 
imitative rhythm (see Androtion § 68f «iy 6 warp...) 

The first and third Gospels also give a rhythmical storm-scene, both 
having framework distinct from the picture itself: the fourth Gospel 
abbreviates, but has anapaests like those of Mk., and keeps the spondaic 
clausula époByOycav.' This all suggests that we have a set passage, 
written up probably for didactic use.” 

vii 18, 19. Apparently a set formula, appropriately introduced here, 
from some collection dealing with ceremonial purity or defilement.® 

Statement : 

wav to ééwbev | cioropevopevov | cis tov avOpwrov | ob Sivatac airov | 

xowooa |. 371 | 361 | 371 | 671 | 71 |. 
Explanation : 

Ort ok eioropeverat | aitod cis tiv Kapdiav | GAN’ cis Tiv KorAcay, | Kai eis 
tov aedpav’ exmopeverar |. 5331 | 7731 | 772 | 67331 |. = 

Here statement and explanation are both rhythmical, but on different 
lines: the former ends with molossus, the latter has cretics. The latter 
has also a clear assonance, and reads like a set stanza.‘ The additional 
explanation (vv. 20 ff) is non-rhythmical. 

vii 24-30 (§ 22, Wright). v. 25, the heroic cadences have been noted 
above, p. 274. 

UV. 27, & yvoopy (? a trochaic tetrameter) : 

ob kaddv AaBeiv Tov dprov Kat Tois Kuvapios Badciv” 
(with the familiar play on AaBeiv and Badeiv). 

The answer is a paraphrase of some similar yrwy, e. g. ris 5é Kupiwv 
tpamelns Kai Ta kuvape éoOie (‘a cat may look at a king’). The woman 

1 This note of fear—a discord awaiting resolution—is a device employed else- 
where (iv 41, ix 6, x 32, and perhaps xvi 8). 

* It has been noted already that passages dealing with the resurrection (and 
the appearances after resurrection) show special literary features (see especially 
John xx 11 ff: the earlier Johannine narratives are non-rhythmical). This 
‘ appearance’ may have belonged to the same cycle of writings. In any case, this 
storm-scene is rhythmically far removed from that of iv 35-41. 

3 The twice-repeated *A é Oeds éxadapicev od pi) xoivov (Acts x 15, xi y) may be 
another such fragment, «oivov having its proper sense ‘ defile’, 

* On assonance as the parent of rhyme see Norden op. cit. Ap. 1. He refers to 
Mt. vii 13 f, 16 ff, 24 ff, Lk. x 16 (where note D), all in stanza-form, like the above. 
Their parallelism is not of the Greek order, but of the Hebrew ; but they have cer- 
tainly been cast into a shape convenient for teaching purposes among Greek 
converts. 

5 Greek seems certainly to have been used in this dialogue. 
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caps proverb with proverb, and proves her faith with the help of a ready 
wit." 

viii 34 ff (§ 28, Wright). The same features are visible as in vii 18 f, 
namely, parallelism and assonance. It would seem to be a well-known 
saying (see Mt. x 38 f, xvi 24 f, Lk. ix 23 ff, xvii 33, and compare 
Joh. xii 25), in three parts, statement, nearer and remoter explanation, 
the last being apparently of a different rhythm-stratum to the two 
former, and more variously rendered in the Synoptists. 

ix 2 ff (§ 29, Wright). A tendency to heroic rhythm: «xdvapépe 
avrovs | cis dpos tiyAdv | Kai perepoppoOy | Kai Ooipar’ adrod | (with 
transposition of D) oridBovr’ éyévovto | ofa yvadeds éxi (ris) ys | od 
divarat ovTws AevKavat. | KdroKpibeis & Térpos | odxére odd€va ldov (possibly 
elision here) | ei pi tov “Inaoiv. 

This tendency is carried on (as already noted) in the healing of the 
demoniac boy. Certain rare words occur (see above p. 274 note 5). 
The passage does not shew trace of good rose rhythm. 

ix 35. ei 7s... apparently a set saying with jingling rhythm (it recurs 
in each Synoptist). The conventional notation will shew this clearly. 


ei tus OéXex mparos van — —| uv —| — wv | — — (inverted rhythm) | 
éorat mavrwy écxaros — —|——|—v|“| Kai wavrwv dudéxovos 
--|-v|-—~v| | (ctetic endings) |. 


v. 37 is non-rhythmical, but in Mt. x 40 it is rhythmicized : 6 dexdpevos 
byas | ewe S€xerar, | xo "we Sexdpevos | d€éxerat rov droore(Aavra. pe |.1 

x 34. A good instance of sympathetic rhythm with assonance : xéy7rai- 
fovew aité | képrricovow aité | kai paotryocovew aibtiv | KdroKrevod- 
ow |, (all spondaic closes), 
then with change to rapid, confused rhythm : 

kal pera Tpeis Huepas dvaoryoeraa —~ UU |—-—|uv—-|u—]| —v]|—-. 
Mt. here has a marked spondaic line 

eis Tovpraiga kth. 7777771. Kal TH Tpitn KTA. 75872, 

while Lk. makes effective use of passive futures with cretic cadences. 

x 46 ff. The passage is marked by three rhythmical phrases : 

vie Aaveid, éhenodv pe. (dis) | Odpon, eyepe, puvel oe. |  tiotis cov 

céouxé ce | 

shewing parallelism and assonance, with consonant colour in the last 
phrase, and vowel colour (-«-) in the second = 3757 | 7227 | 7722 |. 

The last phrase recurs (Mk. v 34, Mt. ix 22, Lk. vii 50, viii 48, xvii 19). 

May not this four-line stanza have been an early antiphon in which 
a cry for pardon is answered by words of comfort and assurance? 


1 Her anguish of mind would be no barrier to this word-fencing. See Coleridge’s 
well-known note on Shakespeare’s word-plays (Lecture on Richard 11). 

2 Have wehere, in vv. 35 6, 37, and their doublets (for which see Wright, §§ 30 
and ¢), fragments from an early form of dismissal of missionaries ? 
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Mk. ii 5, Mt. xvi 19, xviii 15, 18, 21, 22 may be similar fragments, from 
some early office of forgiveness and reconciliation, built up, no doubt, 
of recollections of the Master’s words. ‘To appropriate incidents these 
well-known liturgical phrases are, in their current forms, attached. 


Thus far a brief and rapid survey of some more striking instances in 
these ten chapters of conscious or semi-conscious literary rhythm. The 
results may seem meagre enough, but the great connected narratives of 
the Passion and Resurrection have not been touched on, and the 
chapters here treated are just those which by their nature are likely 
to prove least fruitful of rhythmic influences. 

In the main, however, we have seen that the broken fragments of 
narrative are naive, artless, neither ‘touched up’ nor ‘worked up’ as 
would no doubt be the case had they been written with any dogmatic 
or controversial purpose. Though harmonized to some degree as far 
as language and style go, they have all the appearance of dona fide 
‘reminiscences’ set down in the /ingua franca of the day, loosely strung 
together,’ and representing only a small survival of a considerable 
floating collection of similar papyrus leaves. 

Into these drexva there creep, however, certain rhythmicized sections ; 
a parable, a storm-scene, both highly wrought, perhaps polished by 
actual recitation.? These we conjecture to have been used for cate- 
chetical or liturgical purposes, and to have been imported into the 
Gospel in their known forms. The same is possibly true of smaller 
literary fragments, short phrases, formulae, &c. These may have been 
used in certain primitive service-forms (e.g. exorcism, Mk. ix 25, 
dismissal of missionaries, ix 35 a/., confession of sins and assurance of 
pardon, v 34, x 47 ff, confession of faith, ix 24, &c.). They are fitted to 
appropriate contexts as ancient Roman cries or formulae are fitted 
to contexts by Livy,’ or obscure sayings are given an origin in the Old 
Testament (e. g. 1 Sam. x 12). 


1 They are, no doubt, partly consecutive, but many are put together on no very 
clear principle. Dr A. Wright (Jnterpreter vol. ix 1914) suggests the use of ‘ catch- 
words’. Perhaps if we had some idea how a collector of loose papyrus sheets 
would docket and arrange his collection, we should be nearer to the methods on 
which our Evangelist worked. Quite possibly he might index each with some 
heading according to subject (e. g. ‘ Salt’ or ‘ Fire’ in Mk, ix 49) or date, and then 
sort them off into batches. It may be that such a docket-note appears in devrepo- 
mpwry of Lk. vi 1: there were two leaves indexed caBBarw mpwtw: mpwrov and 
dedrepov, a’ and B’: hence we get caBP. (mpHTov) mpwrw, caBB. (Sevrepov) mpiTw. 
The second leaf has survived. 

2 Let any one experiment by reading aloud one of these passages, and then any 
ordinary section (e.g. vii 5-13, x 17-27). 

3 A difference being that in Livy the context is perhaps the creation of aetiology, 
In the Gospels, the phrases in question are probably based on actual ‘sayings’, the 
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There remain also certain passages—chiefly healing-stories—where 
the presence of heroic rhythm suggests the possibility of hexameter 
origin.’ 

Even these tentative results must be tested by considerations of 
syntax, vocabulary, and so on’: but the study of latent rhythms may 
prove a useful trace-horse to help us along the path of accurate criticism + 
and through careful analysis and observation of indications of this kind 
we may perhaps get nearer than before to the Evangelists at work. 


E. Itirr Roprson. 


THE SITUATION OF TARSHISH. 


It has been well said (by the late Sir P. Renouf) that ‘the identifica- 
tion of Tarshish with Tartessus in Spain is so universally taken for 
granted, both by secular writers, and by Biblical scholars, that it would 
argue a great want of modesty to call it in question, were not the argu- 
ments in its behalf well known to be devoid of demonstrative force’. 
The words ‘ Tarshish, tin, and Spain’ have been so unhesitatingly linked 
together, without any real attempt at investigation, that it is difficult to 
say which is the more culpable: the carelessness or the credulity 
involved in so universal an assumption. ; 

Tarshish—as an ethnico-geographical term (for the name is also used 
in other senses in Scripture)—occurs altogether thirteen times in the 
Old Testament ; and those references contain all the direct evidence 
on the subject, as (with one possible exception) the name Tarshish has 
never been found elsewhere. Our primary duty lies therefore in the 
investigation of these texts ; such subsidiary questions as the identifica- 
tion of ‘ Tartessus’ and the meaning of the phrase ‘ships of Tarshish’ 
being merely historical accessories to the exegetical question—what 
do we know about Zarshish as an ethnical and a geographical term ? 


1. Biblical Evidence. 
In Gen. x 4, 5 we read—‘the sons of Javan were Elishah and 
Tarshish, Kittim and Dodanim.’ ‘Of these were she isles of the nations 
divided in their lands.’ This roth chapter of Genesis must not be 


contexts on actual incidents. It is the junction of the liturgical phrase or formula 
with an appropriate context which the evangelist supplies. 

1 See p. 275 note 2. 

2 Such results of criticism are here purposely left aside, the present aim being 
to find in what direction rhythm alone will take us. 
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regarded as a strict and scientific ethnological list. Such races of men 
as fell within the horizon of the writer are enumerated from the point 
of view of the geographer rather than that of the ethnologist. Also (as 
Schrader pointed out) the Japhetic family is arranged in two series: the 
first:—Gomer and his sons—containing more distant races, whilst the 
second—Javan and his sons (among whom Tarshish is included)— 
comprises those nations living in nearer proximity to the Hebrews. 
Moreover, these lists are each arranged in the order of a survey from 
West to East, though of course geographical knowledge was then only 
in its infancy. This systematic arrangement of the ‘sons’, being an 
admitted fact, furnishes valuable and reliable data for determining the 
locality of Tarshish if we can (within reasonable limits) fix the cognate 
races. 

The first of these is Javan, which has been decisively identified with 
the Ionians ; a term that includes all that mixed body of early Aryan 
inhabitants of ‘the isles of Greece’ and the Eastern Mediterranean 
which gradually became known to the Hebrews through the medium of 
Phoenician commerce. The evidence for this identity will be found 
carefully summarized by Dr Sayce in his article on ‘ Javan’ in Hastings 
Bible Dictionary. 

The three names associated with Tarshish as ‘sons of Javan’ are 
Elishah, Kittim, and Dodanim, which are Hebraized eponymics known 
to Hebrew writers through the reports of Tyrian traders. From ‘the 
isles of Elishah’ they obtained one of their precious purple dyes, the 
murex brandaris for which the isle of Cythera and the eastern coast of 
the Peloponnesus became famous at a very early period. In fact the 
stormy Cape Malea (the southern promontory of Greece) for a long 
time constituted the extreme limit beyond which even those hardy 
traders dared not venture into unknown western seas. It was the 
district over which, in the Homeric age, the wise counsellor Nestor 
ruled, who himself was the son of a Tyrian colonist Neleus. The 
Pelasgic Eidwrys (whence is derived the Hebrew ‘Elishah’) at that 
time inhabited this district, though soon afterwards they were reduced 
to slavery by Doric invaders,’ and passed almost into oblivion. 

Again, Josephus was undoubtedly correct in identifying the ‘isles of 
Kittim’ with Cyprus, though probably the term also included Crete,’ 
both of which islands still possess ample remains of primitive Phoenician 
occupation: Dodanim should doubtless be read 8°77 as in 1 Chron. i 7 
(the parallel passage), and denoted the famous island of Rhodes in the 
Aegean, where was another ancient Phoenician colony at Camirus. 

In the face of such evidence as this it seems superfluous to enlarge 

1 ‘Return of the Heraclidae’ circa goo B.C. 
2 Josephus Ant. Jud. ix 14. 2. 
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on its opposition to any inference that the allied ethnical term ‘ Tarshish’ 
should be identified with a hypothetical Phoenician coloay (or group of 
colonies ') out in the Atlantic Ocean, two thousand miles away from the 
others. 

There is, however, the view maintained by Josephus and other 
Jewish writers,* that Tarsus (St Paul’s birthplace) is Tarshish: a view 
which might, so far, seem probable. But the objections raised against 
it are so many and so cogent that, when combined, they are fatal to its 
tenability. 

There is first a philological objection. The identity of the Septuagint 
@apocis and the classical Tapads is philologically unsound. The distinc- 
tion between the ® and T is consistently maintained throughout all our 
evidence, as is also the force of the Hebrew /ong J (chiriq) in the second 
syllable, represented in Greek by the diphthong « but never by the 
short o. Then again, neither of the two sibilants in Tapods is a radical ; 
the first s being the Hebrew t (zain) softened from the Phoenician name 
TARZ [29+ = tn], and the second s being the usual Greek termina- 
tion for a nominative case in such foreign names. But the most 
insuperable objection to the identity of Tarshish and Tarsus is the fact 
(conclusively proved by monumental inscriptions) that the early inhabi- 
tants of Cilicia were connected far more closely with the Asiatic Hittites 
than with the European Ionians. In fact, Tarsus (which, by the way, 
was never a seaport) was a primitive Hittite city dedicated to the deity 
Tark or Sandan ; and we may be absolutely certain that no Old Testa- 
ment writer would so confuse a tribe of Mongolian Hittites with the 
white-skinned, blue-eyed Aryans of Greece and the Mediterranean isles 
as to call Tarshish (meaning Tarsus) a son of Javan.' 

Rejecting, therefore, the theory that Tarsus is meant, let us proceed 
to another incidental consideration which has an important bearing 
upon the identification of Tarshish, namely, its intimate connexion 
with the ‘isles of the nations’. 

In Ps. Ixxii ro we read ‘the kings of Tarshish and of the Isles shall 
bring presents’. In Isa. lx 9 God Himself is represented as saying— 
‘the Isles shall wait for Me, and ships of Tarshish to bring thy sons 
from far’, whilst in Isa. Ixvi 19 Javan, Tarshish, and the Isles are again 
grouped together. We meet with an analogous expression—‘ the Isles 
of the Sea’ on the Egyptian monuments, where it always means the 
larger islands of the Eastern Mediterranean. I am aware that too much 


1 Rawlinson Phoenicia 69. 

* Josephus Ant. i 6.1 and ix 10, 2. Cf. also Judith ii 23. 

5 The value of Josephus’s geographical knowledge is discounted by his statement 
that Jonah, on his way to Tarsus, was vomited by the fish on the shore of the 
Euxine Sea. 
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stress must not be laid upon this point, and that the Revisers have 
accordingly favoured the ambiguous term ‘coastland’ as a marginal 
alternative for ‘isle’, But in Ezek. xxvi 18 we find the unequivocal 
expression ‘the isles that are in the sea’, and there are other references 
which leave us in no doubt that Hebrew writers did know what an 
island is—and used the proper term ‘S for it. Also, as we bear in 
mind the parallelism which characterizes Hebrew poetry, we may 
naturally infer that Tarshish was one of the islands thus referred to. 

In concluding this part of our enquiry, I think there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the various Biblical references all refer to one 
and the same place, and that place the one inhabited by the Ionian 
nation named Tarshish in Genesis x 4. 

Other references might also be examined, but perhaps enough has 
been said to furnish fair presumptive evidence that Tarshish should be 
looked for among the és/ands of the Mediterranean, especially as these 
remaining Biblical references to Tarshish, although interesting in them- 
selves, throw but little additional light on its position. From Jer. x 9 
we learn that ‘silver, beaten into plates’ for overlaying images was 
a well-known export; other minerals for which Tarshish was then 
a famous emporium being iron, lead, and a certain metal called b13 
which has been tentatively translated ‘tin’. Of course it does not 
necessarily follow that all these metals were mined at Tarshish (though 
doubtless some were), but merely that the mineral products of neigh- 
bouring lands were from thence shipped to Tyre. A pcint on which 
great stress has been laid (though injudiciously) is this connexion of 
Tarshish with the metallic substance known to the Hebrews as 512, 
and translated ‘tin’ in our Bibles. It is an acknowledged fact that the 
Phoenicians, as early as the third century B.c., did visit the Scilly Isles 
and the coast of Cornwall, and thence obtained tin. It is also true that 
a small quantity of this cassiterite has been found in Southern Spain. But 
to assume that a systematic commerce in tin existed between Tyre 
and either Spain or Britain, at least 700 years previously, is flagrantly 
to defy evidence and probability, and to assume what is practically 
impossible. And, a fortiori, I may, in passing, add that Tarshish was 
evidently not a mere place of barter, but was an important Phoenician 
colony, in intimate connexion with the mother-country, Tyre. 

Even supposing we accept the hypothesis that the Hebrew b13 is 
‘tin’, the fact proves nothing for our present purpose. Tin was known 
to the Hebrews only as the (reputed) alloy* in the bronze used for 
weapons and other tools or instruments. But bronze (containing about 
10 per cent. of tin) was unquestionably known in Egypt, Crete, Akkad, 


1 Ezek. xxvii 12. 2 Cf. Isa. i 25. 
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and Mycenae many centuries before the first Phoenician vessel ploughed 
the waters of the Mediterranean; and neither then, nor in any sub- 
sequent period,’ was there that universal reliance on Tarshish for tin 
which has been so hastily assumed by those who think that the where- 
abouts of Tarshish is to be thus crudely decided by the whereabouts 
of tin. 

A few words are perhaps desirable in regard to the difficulty raised 
by the references in 2 Chronicles (ix 21 and xx 36) to ships which (in 
the former case) ‘went to Tarshish’ from Ezion-gaber, a port on the 
Red Sea; and brought back to Solomon ‘gold and silver, ivory, and 
apes and peacocks’. Obviously these exports are very different from 
those we have hitherto considered, and cannot be explained as European 
products. Bochart got over this difficulty by assuming that there were 
two different Tarshishs—one in the Mediterranean, the other in the 
Indian Ocean. 

The frequent occurrence, however, of the phrase M'UIA NVI as 
a synonym for large vessels furnished with both sails and oars—the 
‘East Indiamen’, in fact, of ancient commerce—suggests a different 
and far simpler interpretation. It is clear, from 1 Kings xxii 48, that the 
destination of Jehoshaphat’s vessels was Ofhir, even though they are 
termed ‘ships of Tarshish’, and the natural inference is that the part. 
nsdn in 2 Chron. ix 21 is an interpolation of the Chronicler, in 
a mistaken effort to elucidate the ambiguity in M7 NPIS at a time 
when its original signification had become obsolete. This is the view 
taken by De Wette, Winer, Gesenius, Ewald, Movers, Hiivernick, 
and most other modern authorities, and one which entirely meets 
the case. 


Il. Zhe Evidence as to ‘ Tartessus’. 


We have now briefly examined all the Biblical evidence on the 
subject. Summarized, it amounts to this. Tarshish was an island, or 
part of an island, in the Mediterranean, inhabited by a numerous and 
civilized Pelasgic people, renowned for its supply of. several valuable 
minerals, and for the technical skill of its metal-workers. It was an 
island, moreover, on which a very early Tyrian settlement was made, 
which, in the seventh century B.c., had grown into a very important 
and flourishing Tyrian colony. 


1 Oxydracan ambassadors gave presents of 100 talents of tin to Alexander in 
India, See Q. Curtius De Rebus Alex. Mag. ix 8. 1. 13 is more likely to be 


the ‘ bdellium’ (nD43) of Gen. ii 12, and was of oriental origin. Kaggirepos is 
derived from Sansk, Kastira, which induces the inference that prehistoric tin came 
from Drangiana or some other stanniferous area in the Far East. But the point is 
an immaterial one. 
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We now turn to the modern theory that Tartessus (a name which, it 
is needless to add, does not occur in the Bible) is the place really 
signified. We, therefore, naturally enquire, What do we know about 
such a place? Are we sure that Tartessus ever existed? Did the 
Phoenicians ever have any colony there? These are important ques- 
tions, concerning which all the available evidence was collected many 
years ago by the late Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, and printed as an article in 
Notes and Queries (1859). 

The first author to mention Tartessus is Stesichorus,' a Sicilian poet 
in the sixth century B.c., who names it as a viver in Spain, which 
Strabo subsequently identified with the Baetis, to-day called the Guadal- 
quivir. Two other Greek poets—Anacreon and Simonides of Ceos 
(both circa 490 8.c.)—confirm this statement of Stesichorus. But 
from Herodotus, a few years later, we learn that dwelling near its 
banks in the sixth century b,c. there was an obscure Iberian tribe 
called the Tartessii, governed by a chief Arganthonius, who was 
remarkable for having been 120 years old when he died.? Hesiod’s 
mepipputov "EpvOeiny,® where Hercules went to capture the oxen of 
Geryones, was identified by Pherecydes of Athens‘ as the island 
of Gades ; though Pindar states merely that Hercules went to ras mvAas 
Tadeporv, evidently meaning thereby the rocks of Gibraltar and Abyla, 
and elsewhere he (i.e. Pindar) says ‘what is beyond the Pillars is 
inaccessible’.’ Apollodorus, however, does certainly speak of a place 
Tartessus, in connexion with Hercules’s voyage. But Apollodorus 
was 350 years later than Pindar, and he betrays the geographical 
ignorance prevailing even in his time by saying that rapeAOav Tapryoodv 
Hercules arrived at the Pillars, thus obviously assuming that the 
supposed Tartessus was within the Mediterranean. 

As regards Gades, no one doubts that from the tenth century B. c.— 
or possibly even earlier still—the Phoenicians had a trading station, 
which soon grew into a successful colony, at T'adepa (so-called from its 
Phoenician name Agadir, meaning ‘an enclosure’) which by the Latins 
became changed to ‘Gades’, and by the Spaniards to ‘Cadiz’. But 
there is absolutely no ground for supposing that Gades was preceded 
by a still earlier Phoenician colony called Tarshish, especially a colony 
of such wealth and importance as is demanded by the Biblical references 
to Tarshish. Certainly whatever commerce then came to Tyre from 
Western Spain must have come from Gades, and after the domination 
of Carthage it passed to that emporium rather than to Tyre.” Now it 


1 Quoted by Strabo iii 2. 11. 2 Herodotus i 163. * Hesiod Theog. 290. 

4 Pherecydes in Miller Frag. Hist. Gr. i 132. 

5 Pindar Nem. iv 112; Olymp. iii 79. ® Apollodorus Biblioth, ii 5. 10. 
7 Renouf Proc. of Soc. Bibl. Arch. 1894, p. 106. 
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is incredible that Gadeira (which possessed a name familiar in Hebrew) 
could have been known to the Hebrews only as Tarshish (which has 
not a Hebrew etymology). It is equally incredible that Tarshish and 
Gadeira could have co-existed together as neighbouring colonies, or 
they would certainly have been mentioned /ogether, either in the Bible, 
or in the various Greek references to the adventures of Perseus and 
Hercules. So far, however, from that being the case, Herodotus,’ in 
narrating a story about the Samian navigator Colaeus who, driven by 
contrary winds, had paid an involuntary visit to this Tartessian tribe 
about 640 B.c., says that Colaeus found them a peaceful people 
apparently quite unacquainted with Phoenician commerce, even though 
Gades, a settlement just off the coast, had existed for some 200 years. 
Clearly Herodotus knew nothing about a Tartessus holding commercial 
dealings with Tyre or Sidon. 

In fact the main authority for the theory that Tartessus was a A/ace 
(not merely the name of a river) is a passage ascribed to Scymnos of 
Chios (an obscure Greek geographer, living about the third century B.c.). 
In that passage * Tartessus is definitely described as a city, two days’ 
sail beyond Gades, and as renowned for its wealth of gold, tin, 
and copper—products which, by the way, are very different from the 
murenas of which a Tartessian fame had reached Aristophanes, or even 
the peculiar kind of weasel found there which Herodotus recorded.° 

But that specious description of Tartessus may safely be dismissed 
as mythical, for Meineke proved conclusively, in 1846, that the entire 
poem from which it is taken is a forgery of the first century B.c., at 
which time Diodorus and Strabo assure us that no authentic evidence 
for such a town as Tartessus was in existence. 

The silence of Pseudo-Scylax, who wrote an account of Spain in his 
work called ‘Periplus’ about 350 B.C., as to such a city is very signi- 
ficant; as likewise is the silence of Artemidorus of Ephesus and 
Poseidonius in the second century B.c., because both of those writers 
knew Iberia intimately, and mention its various towns. Coming down 
later than the Christian era we find Pliny,‘ Pausanias,® and Avienus * 
suggesting that Tartessus was an old name for Gades (a suggestion 
which we have already seen to be impossible), and Arrian’ calling it 
a xricpa Powixwv, also apparently thereby meaning Gades. On the 
other hand Pliny, Ptolemy, and other classical geographers identified 


1 Herodotus iv 152. 

2 Scymnos v 162. 8 Aristophanes Frogs 475 ; Herod. iv 192. 

* Pliny is unreliable, because in Nat. Hist. iii 3 he identified Tartessus with 
Karteia, whereas in iv 36 he identified it with Gades. 

5 Pausanias vi 19. ® Avienus Ora Marit, 85. 269. 

7 Arrian De Exped. Alexandri ii 16. § 3. 
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it with Karteia,’ an obscure (but much later) Carthaginian settlement 
immediately east of Gibraltar, which, having always had a Phoenician 
name, could never have been called either Tarshish or Tartessus. As 
there certainly was an Iberian tribe called the Zaréessii, inhabiting 
the mainland somewhere near the island of Gades, the probability 
is that, owing to the meagre and inexact knowledge available to ancient 
geographers concerning so distant a locality, the Tartessian district and 
the ancient Phoenician colony of Gadeira became confused, and so the 
misconception arose that the colony was named Tartessus. 

In conclusion we ask who first proposed to identify this purely 
hypothetical town with the Biblical Tarshish? So far as I have been 
able to trace, it seems to have originated with a learned Spanish Jesuit 
named Pineda, who wrote several Biblical commentaries about the year 
1600 (died 1637). In his work De Rebus Salomonis (iv 14) he dis- 
cusses the subject at considerable length, and quotes a vague statement 
of Anastasius Sinaita, a seventh-century monk, that Tarshish was 
‘Hesperia in the West’. Pineda, therefore, merely on the ground of 
similarity of name, asserted that Tartessus must be identical with it. 
His theory remained unnoticed, however, until adopted by the 
famous Oriental scholar Bochart, a generation later, in his great 
work on ‘Biblical Geography’.? Bochart quoted Eusebius as the 
authority for his opinion, but gave no reference to support it, and, 
unfortunately for him, the opinion of Eusebius is still ascertainable 
from his Oxomasticon,® and proves beyond question that he thought 
Tarshish was Carthage. Michaelis,‘ and Gesenius® (to whom the 
matter was only of incidental concern), were content to accept 
the opinion of Bochart; and thus the theory that Tarshish was 
a Phoenician colony on the west coast of Spain received the added 
support of their names, though they do not appear to have ever made 
any attempt to sift the evidence before giving their personal ¢mprimatur 
to the theory. After them came the pens of ready writers who, under 
the misleading term ‘ popular knowledge’, have made themselves whole- 
sale disseminators of errors on this as on many other similar matters. 
With the exception of the article in Smith’s Bib/e Dictionary no really 
critical examination of the evidence was made until the late Sir Peter 
Renouf in 1894 drew the attention of the ‘ Society of Biblical Archeology’ 
to the baselessness of the common hypothesis ; and requested me to 


1 Probably Steph. Byzant. meant Kapreia when he said Taponiov, and was merely 
copying Apollodorus. Kapreia or Kap$aia = Phoen. SP ‘city’. It is with Karteia 
that Smith identified Tartessus, whilst Winckler prefers the unknown Tagajiov, 
which he erroneously identified with Mastia (Forschungen i 445). 

2 Bochart Phaleg iii 7. 8 Eusebius Onom, sub nom. 

* J. D. Michaelis Spicilegium i $2. 5 Gesenius Heb. Lex. sub nom. vevnn, 
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follow up the enquiry, which I thereupon did. I had finished my 
examination of the evidence and written out the results of it before the 
publication of Dr W. Max Miiller’s article ‘Tarshish’ in Hastings 
D. £. (1902). Though the conclusions which I reached are in the 
main the same as his, there appears still to be room for such a summary 
of the results of my own independent investigation as this article affords. 


Ill. Zhe Constructive Evidence. 


Rejecting then as untenable the traditional theory that Tarshish was 
in Spain, we turn elsewhere ; and, remembering the extremely early date 
at which Tarshish and Tyre were intimately connected (say 980 B. c.), 
and the primitive means of navigation then existing, we naturally look 
nearer to the mother-country—among the islands of the Mediterranean. 
We know that among the very earliest Tyrian settlements were several 
in Sicily and Sardinia. Passing the dreaded dangers of Scylla and 
Charybdis, Tyrian mariners traded all along the north coast of Sicily 
at and from a remote period. Early in the eleventh century B.c. they 
planted an island colony at Motya in its north-west corner, a colony 
which they retained uninterruptedly for the next seven centuries. But 
the greatest and probably the oldest of their Sicilian settlements was 
that northern city which subsequently was called [ldvoppos by the 
Greeks (its original Phoenician name is now unknown), and which still 
flourishes under its modern name ‘ Palermo’. 

The Phoenicians on their arrival found the country already occupied, 
not only by barbarous tribes of aboriginal Sikans, but also by a far more 
civilized race called the Elymoi. The latter were closely allied to the 
Etruscans, and it was their renown as metal-workers and builders which 
probably originated the stories of the Hekatoncheires. Their Cyclopean 
strongholds at Eryx and Egesta must evidently have closely resembled 
the Pelasgic structures at Mycenae and Troy. 

Passing on from Sicily, still pressing westward, the Tyrian navigators 
came to Sardinia, where too they established several trading stations. 
One of these, Tharros, which became an important Phoenician colony, 
was on an island at the mouth of the river Thyrsus (mod. Tirso). The 
similarity of the names Tharros, Thyrsus, and Tarshish may perhaps be 
only a coincidence, but there is no doubt that the two former names 
are closely connected with the Turshoi, another highly civilized race, 
in all probability the Tyrseni of Southern Italy, from whom the Etrus- 
cans were descended. 

We know from Egyptian records that these Turshoi, with certain 
Sardinian and Sicilian allies, on two occasions prepared a fleet, and 
actually menaced the power of the great Pharaohs by invading Egypt. 
So eminent was their civilization, and so vast their resources, that 
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Menepthah II (the Pharaoh of the Exodus) was only able to expel 
them with great difficulty ; a point which indirectly may have affected 
his recorded dealings with the Israelites in their contemporaneous 
demand for emancipation. 

Even if (for the sake of argument) we suppose this maritime con- 
federacy to have been brief and temporary, the nations constituting it 
would continue to flourish; and the Phoenician traders who came in 
contact with them a century or two later would be only too pleased to 
maintain intimate and amicable relations with them. So important 
were they that their entire omission from the list of Ionian nations in 
Gen. x is difficult to account for. But, of course, if the term Tarshish 
covers one or more of these allies, all becomes clear. Readers of 
Dr W. Max Miller’s article on ‘Tarshish’ (in Hastings D. 2.) will be 
aware that this is the conclusion at which he also arrived. 

In fact the only point on which we really differ is the question as to 
which people may best be regarded as the predominant partner in the 
league ; the Turshoi, the Sikels, or the Sardinians. Whilst he inclines 
to the Tyrseni, I consider the evidence seems to point to the inhabitants 
of Sardinia and Sicily, from the former of which islands the Tyrseni 
migrated to Italy. 

It is in Sardinia that the most numerous and the most ancient 
remains are to be found. Sardinia still exhibits those enormous stones, 
so characteristic of the prehistoric builders. Thousands of wonderful 
erections called ‘nuraghi’ lie scattered all over the island, similar in 
plan though varying in size and materials, absolutely different from all 
other buildings in the world. Centuries before the principle of the 
arch was understood by the masons of Greece and Rome, every 
chamber in these Sardinian ‘nuraghi’ was roofed with a perfect dome or 
cupola of stones beautifully fitted together. Other Sardinian antiquities 
—the ‘Tombs of the Giants’, and the huge upright monoliths called 
‘perdas’—although of native construction, shew traces of Phoenician 
influence, thus confirming the inference that the real centre of this 
obscure civilization was Sardinia, though probably it was tapped by 
Tyre (and by Greece) first of all in Sicily. 

From the earliest ages Sardinia has been renowned for its mines of 
gold, silver, iron, lead, and other metals. Vast excavations, still extant, 
shew they were worked for centuries, even as they furnish the main 
exports from the island to-day. In Sicily also minerals abound, and 
it will be remembered that it was this metallic wealth which formed the 
historic basis of those semi-mythical voyages of Hercules, Perseus, and 
other early Achaean adventurers, and also originated the fables of 
Zagreus, Medusa, and the Gigantes. Under the analogous Tyrian 
stories of the Cabeiri, patrons of navigation and metallurgy, we trace 
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the same foundation of fact. Near Mt. Eryx, which was the ancient 
citadel of the Elymoi, Homer placed the Cyclops (a Phoenician word, 
by the way, meaning ‘hammerers’), and it was from Chrysothoas in 
Sicily that the so-called ‘oxen of Helios’ (probably bronze) were stolen 
by Ulysses’s companion Eurylochus.!. From Crete the famous metal- 
worker Daedalus came to Sicily, where he made statues both of bronze 
and of tin, similar doubtless to those Sarde idols of which scores are still 
preserved in Sardinian and other museums. 

With the long and bitter struggle for supremacy which ensued 
between Phoenicians and Greeks, in these Mediterranean islands, we 
are not here concerned. In fact Tarshish ceased when Carthage began 
to be. Long ago a curious Phoenician inscription was discovered near 
Nora in Sardinia, on a sandstone slab. Although opinions, unfor- 
tunately, vary considerably as to the purport of the full text, it has 
been almost unanimously agreed that the first word is ww ana (‘In 
Tarshish’), this being the one solitary occurrence of the name outside 
the pages of the Bible.” 

After thus reviewing all the evidence, though necessarily very briefly, 
the conclusion which appeals to me is that although we cannot perhaps 
(as yet) conclusively demonstrate the real position of Tarshish, it may 
be conjectured with all reasonable probability to have been the name 
under which (at first) Sicily, and (later on) Sicily and Sardinia, were 
known by repute to Hebrew writers, as the isles whence Tyrian traders 
obtained various metals in Solomon’s day ; and where before the era of 
Isaiah a group of colonies, of first-rate importance, had been established 
in intimate connexion with Tyre—these being the 4"}"23 ‘young lions’ 
of Ezek. xxxviii 13. Each of them doubtless had a specific name 
entirely different from the generic ‘‘Tarshish’, the etymon of which may 
possibly be either a jumble or an acrostical combination of the native 
races—Tursha, Uashesh, Shardana, and Sheklusha—surviving the 
oblivion of their archaic confederacy. 

W. W. Covey-Crump. 


1 Odyssey xii 355. 2 See Corp. Inscrip. Sem. i 144. 
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THE LAST SUPPER AND THE PASCHAL MEAL. 


Two problems come before us when we attempt to investigate the 
question whether the Last Supper was a Paschal Meal. We have (1) to 
consider the probabilities as to the historical facts, and (2) to explain 
the statements of the Evangelists. As every one knows who has studied 
the subject, some statements in the Gospels imply that the Last Supper 
was a Paschal Meal, some statements imply that it was not. No answer 
therefore is sufficient or final that does not account for the statements 
against the proposed solution, as well as those which support it. 

First, then, as to historical probabilities. 

There can be little doubt that general considerations make against 
the theory that the Last Supper was a regular Paschal Meal. The 
arguments are familiar, but they will bear repetition. Jesus was con- 
demned and crucified by authority. The trial may have been irregular 
and unjust, but at least the pretence of law was observed ; it was no 
mere assassination, or the result of a chance riot. This being the case, 
we can hardly imagine that the Jewish ‘ High-Priests’ who compassed 
Jesus’s death would have thought the actual Festival-day an appropriate 
time. ‘They would be engaged with other duties. Either they would 
get the thing done before Passover began, or if they had Jesus arrested 
they would wait till the Feast was over. As a matter of fact, this view 
is actually echoed in the New Testament: ‘ Not on the Feast-Day, lest 
there be a riot’ is what Caiaphas and his advisers thought, according to 
Mk. xiv 2; and Acts xii 4 tells us that when Herod had Peter in 
custody, though he had every intention of killing him and knew it 
would be a popular act, he nevertheless waited till Passover-time should 
come to an end. With regard to ‘ Not on the Feast-Day’ in Mk. xiv 2, 
Wellhausen acutely remarks that the Evangelist probably judged the 
intention of the Jerusalemite Grandees a /osteriori, from their actual 
performance, i.e. we may infer from the verse that the arrest of Jesus 
was actually accomplished before Passover arrived. 

With these general considerations agree many details in the Christian 
tradition. (1) St Paul speaks of ‘Christ our Passover’, i. e. (if we may 
press the phrase) our Lord died when the Paschal lambs were being 
killed. Some weight also must be given to the fact that when he 
speaks of the Last Supper he dates it as ‘the night when He was 
betrayed’: had it been the Paschal meal it would have been more 
perspicuous to have said ‘at the last Passover’, (2) The Johannine 
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writings carefully avoid connecting the Supper with the Paschal meal, 
and in Joh. xviii 28 and xix 14 it is definitely asserted that the Cruci- 
fixion took place before Passover-time. (3) The saying at the Supper 
peculiar to St Luke (‘ With desire I have desired’, Lk. xxii 15, 16) is at 
least equally interpretable on the theory that the Supper was not the 
Paschal meal, as that it was the meal. (4) A good many features in 
St Mark imply that the Feast had not begun at the time of the 
Crucifixion. 

What is there, then, on the other side? The answer is plain: certain 
statements in St Mark’s narrative definitely imply that the Last Supper 
was the Paschal meal. These must now be considered. But before 
doing so, it is proper to notice the simplification in this old vexed 
question caused by our present understanding of the Synoptic Problem. 
Mark is the source both of Matthew and Luke, practically the only 
main source of Matthew’s whole Passion narrative and one main source 
of Luke’s. All the statements in Matthew and Luke which imply that 
the Last Supper was a Paschal meal are taken from Mark. If we can 
find an explanation of the statements in Mark our problem is solved. 

Formerly the case was different. When the agreement of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke was regarded as in some way a consensus of three 
traditions any other view than that set forth by these three Gospels 
seemed like a minority protest, something maintained in the face of 
ancient Christian tradition. It was as if the consensus fidelium could be 
invoked for the theory of a Paschal meal. Indeed the alternative view 
was commonly spoken of as the ‘ Johannine’ chronology, as if in this 
matter the author of the Fourth Gospel was a voice crying in the 
wilderness, whether he was supposed to have reached his position from 
superior historical information or from dogmatic grounds. 

The point is of considerable importance, since it affords a justification 
for reopening this much-discussed affair. It will therefore bear restate- 
ment from another point of view. It might be urged that this problem 
cannot primarily be one of the interpretation of the text of particular 
narratives, that the nature of the Last Supper is a matter about which 
there must have been in the earliest times a consensus fidelium, and that 
our only business is to find out what this consensus really was. It seems 
natural to the modern Christian, for whom the narrative of the Passion 
has so much associated religious meaning, who is so familiar with this 
part of the Gospel-story as a feature in his liturgical exercises, to imagine 
that such an important element of the background as the relation of 
these events to the Jewish festival cannot ever have been left in doubt. 
This or that. story of Jesus in Galilee may rest upon the evidence of 
a single narrator, but the date of the Last Supper (we feel) must have 
been notorious. 
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I venture to think this view, though now it seems plausible, is false. 
There is first the obvious fact that the Gospels themselves are, at least 
superficially, at variance over the date, and that this difference is 
reflected in the difference of East and West over the ritual use or 
non-use of ‘azymes’. But further there is one fact which can hardly 
ever be too much emphasized, when we attempt to realize for ourselves 
how far the common knowledge of the earliest believers extended, the 
fact, I mean, that the Passion-Gospel of Matthew is wholly based on 
Mark. And this is the case though ‘ Matthew’ appears to be Palestinian, 
and can tell us how the Jews call such and such,a place in Jerusalem 
‘unto this day’. This seems to me clearly to indicate that for matters 
of incident and history, such as the things we are considering, there 
was no consensus fidelium at all, and that the ancient Church, as well as 
ourselves, are indebted to the reminiscences of St Mark—his own, and 
what he had heard at various times from Simon Peter—for a knowledge 
of the ‘events’ of the Passion. 

We must therefore consider carefully the statements in Mark which 
tend to represent the Supper as a Passover. They are to be found in 
Mk. xiv 12-21, 26, for vv. 22-25, containing the account of the Bread and 
Wine, are neutral, if not actually incompatible with the Paschal view. 
Our Lord takes bread (dprov, v. 22), which does not suggest an un- 
leavened cake, and there is no hint in these verses of a material lamb 
at the meal. 

With the other verses it is different. They do all imply that the 
Evangelist intends to represent the Supper as the Jewish Passover. 
Let us take them in order. A formal date is given in v. 12: ‘on the 
first day of the Unleavened Bread, when they slew the Passover’. 
This sounds like a contradiction in terms, for the Lambs were killed 
in the afternoon of 14 Nisan (Jewish reckoning), and the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread (ra “Afvpa) did not begin till after sunset, i.e. 
15 Nisan. But it is conceivable that 14 Nisan might be reckoned as 
the first day of unleavened bread, for no leaven was eaten on that day 
after the first meal. Thus the date in Mk. xiv 12 means 14 Nisan. 
The evening meal of v. 17, therefore, is on 15 Nisan, i.e. it is the 
Paschal meal, which had been ‘prepared’ by the two disciples (v. 16). 
Wellhausen further points out that ‘dipping’ in the ‘dish’ (v. 20) 
suggests something cooked with sauce or gravy (Aardseth) ; and, as it 
is not supposed that Jesus and the Disciples ate meat every day, this 
also implies the Paschal Lamb. Coming in to the City from Bethany 
indicates that the Supper was a Passover, which could only be eaten in 
a certain local area. Finally, the ipvjoavres of v. 26 suggests the 
singing of the Had/e/: this is perhaps the most telling argument of all 
to a modern investigator, for the word is dropped by the way. No 
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stress is laid by the Evangelist on the singing, but our knowledge of 
Jewish custom tells us that it was a piece of the Seder ritual. 

Undoubtedly there is here a good deal of evidence, though not all of 
it is of equal weight. ‘He that dippeth with me in the dish’ very likely 
means, as Wellhausen himself points out, no more than ‘ My table- 
companion’. It is only in Joh. xiii 26 that the phrase is materialized 
into an actual individual sop given there and then to Judas. But the 
other details must be held to shew that Mark thought the Supper was 
the Passover, and I confess that I find it difficult to refuse to accept 
ipvjcavres. I am not sure there was a Lamb on the table, but I must 
believe that the disciples sang. 

The verses above examined are the only ones in which either the 
Last Supper is regarded as the Paschal meal or the story of the Cruci- 
fixion is told in such a manner as to suggest the Feast had already 
begun. The afternoon of the Crucifixion is merely described as 
Paraskeue, i.e. the time before the Sabbath (xpooadBBarov, Mk. xv 42) ; 
Simon of Cyrene comes in ‘from the country’ (dz dypot, Mk. xv 21), 
apparently still in his working clothes ; the prisoner to be released at 
the Feast is still in custody (Mk. xv 6). Granting, then, that the true 
date for the Crucifixion is 14 Nisan, and consequently that the Last 
Supper took place twenty-four hours before the time of the Paschal 
Meal, what explanation can be given of the procedure of Mark, who 
evidently intends to describe it as the Paschal Meal ? 

Several hypotheses have been put forward. First there is the theory 
of Mr Box, that the Eucharistic acts correspond not to the Paschal 
Meal itself, but to the Azddish before Passover, a Jewish rite of 
hallowing or preparation. Mr Box urges, and with reason, that there 
is a striking resemblance between the actually practised Kiddish and 
our Lord’s recorded actions with the Bread and Wine.' But even if we 
accept this our problem is not solved, for Kiddish immediately precedes 
the actual celebration of the day, e.g. Aiddish for Sabbath is done on 
what we call Friday evening, not twenty-four hours earlier. Moreover, 
we have to account for the definite wording of Mark. We read: ‘they 
prepared the Passover (15 mdoya), and when it was evening Jesus came 
with the Twelve, and while they were eating . .. And having sung they 
went out.’ Whatever the historical facts were, the narrator evidently 
imagines himself to be describing 16 rdoya. 

Another theory is that it was an anticipatory Passover. But it does 
not seem to be proved that anticipatory Passovers were ever held to be 
admissible by any variety of the Jewish people. 

Yet I venture to think that both of these theories contain some 


1 G. H. Box The Jewish Antecedents to the Eucharist in J.T. S. iii 357-369. 
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amount of truth. Only they must be so stated as not to imply that 
either Jesus or the Disciples supposed that they were in any way 
‘keeping’ Passover, or doing anything legal or valid from the Jewish 
point of view. Odseruata lege plene cibis in legalibus—that is the 
theory which must, I think, be rejected. I do not think there is any 
Jewish ceremony, binding or optional, to which the Last Supper 
corresponds, beyond the obvious binding duty of Grace before eating 
and drinking. 

And here I would bring in the consideration of Lk. xxii 15, 16, 
interpreting the words in the sense of my article in this JouRNAL 
(vol. ix 569 ff), viz. that they imply that Jesus had much wished to eat 
the Passover of that year with the Disciples, but after all would not be 
able to do so. From other recorded sayings of that eventful evening, 
it appears that He already anticipated that He would be arrested 
and His followers scattered that very night, before cock-crow. The 
catastrophe would come in any case before the time for eating Pass- 
over. Events had moved rapidly: the triumph of the adversaries 
might not have seemed inevitable on Palm Sunday or on the Monday 
or Tuesday, but by the time of the meal with Simon the Leper Jesus 
already anticipates immediate death. Why had He so earnestly desired 
to eat that Passover with His Disciples? Perhaps He was convinced 
that it was a date which would mark a second Deliverance, comparable 
to that of Israel from Egypt. What a Feast that would be, when those 
who had persevered with Him in His trials ate at His table in the 
Kingdom of God! If on the coming Friday He and they would be 
parted, they could not eat that Passover together. But though they 
could not eat Passover together there was yet time for a farewell 
supper—and Jesus and the Disciples were actually in possession of 
an appropriate room, where they had planned to hold the Passover. 
They could have a Last Supper on Thursday evening. 

According to this view the Last Supper was not a Jewish festal meal 
at all,any more than the ‘ Feast at the House of Simon the Leper’ was. 
But if Jesus designed during the course of it to perform a solemn 
symbolical act with the bread and wine on the table—whether this act 
was intended (or specifically commanded) to be repeated does not 
matter for this argument—then it is only likely that the ‘form’ of this 
act would have a general likeness to existing religious practices at 
table. Hence the resemblance to A‘ddiish; it was not a Aiddish 
of something to come, but the form of the sacrament (if we may 
use the later technical terms) was the form of Azddiush, especially 
in the detail of a single cup handed round to all present. Further, 
Jesus and the Twelve may really have sung the /ad/e/ or part of it. 
The crowd of Galilean sympathisers had shouted Hosanna: this 
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suggests that Ps. cxviii was just at this time in the mouth and hearts 
of the Disciples. 

But how are we to explain the view, the mistaken view, of Mark? 
Here I venture to think a little of what some persons might call 
‘ rationalizing’ may, after all, not be out of place. Let us suppose that 
the Second Evangelist is, as tradition declares, none other than John 
Mark. Is it not possible that his exceptional position may have been 
the reason why so much of his story of Maundy Thursday night bears 
the mark of an eyewitness, and yet may have actually contributed to 
his confusion of the Supper with a Passover meal ? 

For the eyewitness we may in the first place appeal to Mk. xiv 51, 52, 
the quite pointless story of the youth who had followed Jesus to Geth- 
semane and was so nearly arrested—pointless, that is, unless the youth 
is the writer himself. From the moment the youth disappears the 
narrative becomes general ; before that we have the amazing scene of 
the ‘ Agony’ (when Peter was asleep!) and the dramatic picture of the 
Arrest. The youth had followed with the others (avvyxoAovOe, v. 51) ; 
therefore he had been at the house where the Supper was held. It is 
a reasonable conjecture, then, that the house was the house of Mary, 
the mother of John Mark, where afterwards we find the Christians 
assembled (Acts xii 12). 

But this leads to further inferences. The episode of the man with 
the pitcher of water (Mk. xiv 13 ff) is very odd. What is particularly 
odd is that Matthew, who tells the story from Mark, evidently does not 
regard the rendezvous as in any way miraculous (Matt. xxvi 18). We 
must therefore suppose that an arrangement had been made: for aught 
we know, the man with the pitcher may have been Barnabas, Mark’s 
uncle, or (quite as probably) Barnabas may have been the person called 
oixodeororns in Mk. xiv 14. In that case, if Mark was a young boy 
about the house he may have actually remembered the two men coming 
to his home and the preparation of the room as for a Seder. He may 
have heard the company singing Hosanna and other Ha//e/-strains 
before they departed. His acquaintance with Jewish ‘customs, judging 
from other passages in his Gospel, appears to have been a sort of 
ignorant familiarity, the reminiscences of boyhood as distinct either 
from really accurate knowledge or from book-learning. 

Here, as elsewhere, Mark writes dca éuvypovevoer, od pévror rdéet, 
from memory but not on a consistent plan. No doubt those who 
thought of our Lord as the true Paschal Lamb were confirmed by that 
thought in dating the Crucifixion just when the Paschal lambs were 
being slain. But, on the other hand, those who regarded the Christian 
Eucharist as the equivalent of the Jewish Passover, or had begun to 
cherish any of the lines of thought leading up to the symbolism and 
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doctrine expressed in the Corpus Christi Hymns of St Thomas Aquinas, 
those who wished to keep the Fast of Holy Week in connexion with 
a Sunday Eucharist and not (like the Quartodecimans) in connexion 
with a lunar month—all these would feel that it was congruous that the 
Last Supper should have been a Passover. And if this view be specially 
associated with Rome, as Dr B. W. Bacon points out, then Mark at Rome 
writing thirty years after the event might very well feel that his reminis- 
cences of a Paschal character concerning the Last Supper shewed 
that it really was a Passover. Even so he writes dxp:Bio. He intro- 
duces no lamb, and he makes no alteration in the story of the Trial 
or Crucifixion to suggest that the day was actually the day of the Feast. 
The details which he actually records may really have happened : what 
is wrong is the construction which he puts upon his reminiscences. 

The view here defended is in a sense eclectic. It takes account both 
of the Kiddish-element noticed by Mr Box, and the anti-Quartodeciman 
element noticed by Dr Bacon. Wrede, no doubt, would have called it 
‘psychologizing’. But I venture to think that this is one of the cases 
where imaginative psychology is as safe a weapon as literary critical 
analysis. I donot think there were two documents before the Evange- 
list ; I do think he was confused by his own recollections, the recollec- 
tions of his boyhood. 

One other consideration may be noticed. The household in which 
John Mark lived was, if not definitely ‘Christian’ already, at least in 
full sympathy with the Prophet of Galilee. In that household Jesus 
and His Twelve had had their last meal, in the room which had been 
got ready (or was at least partly got ready) for their Passover. That 
was on 14 Nisan. Passover was to be eaten on the following evening, 
on the evening of Good Friday. What sort of a Paschal Feast can we 
suppose was eaten in that household? Is it to be supposed that it 
was eaten at all? What memory of the Seder of that year would John 
Mark carry in his mind? Would not this tend to make him think of 
the other Supper as a Paschal Meal? 

F. C. BurkKITT. 
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TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


It is impossible to pass without a word of protest Dr Barnes’s sur- 
prising treatment of the evidence of the ancient versions of Ps. xcvii 11, 
and his equally surprising attack on the critical notes of Wellhausen 
and Kittel. 

i. With the intrinsic merits of the two readings — 


Light is sown (YN) for the righteous 
and Light is dawning, or about to dawn (™') upon* the righteous— 


I am not now concerned, but would only observe that, even if we 
accept the somewhat uncertain reference of the Psalm to the future 
judgement of the world, the second of the readings? is just as consistent 
as the other with a futuristic interpretation. And surely the fact that 
in another Psalm we read ‘there hath dawned in the darkness light 
upon the upright’ (cxii 4) is an argument not against but for a similar 
reading here. 

ii. The most remarkable feature of Dr Barnes’s article is his attempt 
to nullify or weaken the evidence of the Peshitta for the reading n-. 
He suggests that each of the four letters of an original 44) has been dy 
accident misread so as to yield the extant reading ww." And so 
by accident (or shall we say, by a miracle?), through the blunder or 
blunders of a Syriac scribe or scribes, the Syriac version is supposed 
to have arrived at the same reading which came to the LXX by an 
entirely different path. Such is the logic of probability as handled 
by a twentieth-century supercritic ! 

iii. The Targum has the double rendering ‘ dawning and hidden’ (or 
‘buried’). How are we to account for the two expressions side by 
side, of which one agrees with LXX and Peshitta, and the other with 
MT.? I know no other possible theory, nor can I believe that any 
other is seriously held, than that the second rendering is due to revision 


1 That this is the proper rendering of the dative after MV is shown by Gen. 
xxxii 32 (E.V. 31). Cf. Deut. xxxiii 2, Mal. iii 20 (E. V. iv 2), Ps. exii 4. 

2 The fact that the LXX read MV as a perfect may of course be discounted, as 
the LXX witnesses only to the consonantal text. The order of words is in favour 
of reading the participle. 

5 Dr Barnes is puzzled by the 9 prefixed to ws9. I suggest that the difference 
from Ps, cxii has arisen because in the one case the participle, in the other the 
perfect, was being translated. For the insertion of 9 before a participle, cf. for 
example Gen, i12. Or the 9 may have been accidentally dittographed. 
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of the more primitive Targum-text on the basis of the later Massoretic. 
In the case of similar doublets in the LXX we often have tangible 
external evidence that the reading nearer to MT. is the work of a later 
translator. And yet when Wellhausen and Kittel quote the Targum as 
evidence for the reading nt, Dr Barnes calls it the culmination of their 
‘carelessness (to use no severer a word)’. 

iv. Dr Barnes actually falls foul of Wellhausen and Kittel because 
they do not on this verse quote the positive evidence of Aquila and 
Symmachus in favour of the Massoretic reading. He must know as 
well as I do that xowhere throughout the books to which he is referring 
is it the custom of either scholar to give more than the evidence for 
readings differing from MT. Considering this, and remembering 
Dr Barnes’s treatment of the Peshitta and Targum evidence, his readers 
will be able to estimate the value of his judgement that ‘ Wellhausen’s 
textual note is not a piece of textual criticism, but a hasty statement 
made to justify a foregone conclusion’. 

I conclude with one general remark. The depreciation of the 
use of the LXX as ‘born in ignorance and brought up in a state of 
continual textual corruption’ will scarcely appeal to those who have 
learned its value in the trained hands (e.g.) of Wellhausen and Cornill. 
Surely a juster appreciation of the necessity, if not of the merits, of the 
LXX was shewn by Hitzig when he exhorted his students in these 
terms: ‘ Meine Herren, haben Sie eine Septuaginta? Wenn nicht, so 
verkaufen Sie alles was Sie haben, und kaufen sich eine Septuaginta ’. 


NorMAN MCLEAN. 


A COMMENT ON LUKE xii 41-58. 


FRAGMENTARY and baffling as the Synoptic Gospels often are, the 
possibility that some of the passages, that seem to be least coherent, are 
yet a faithful transcript of what Christ actually said deserves consideration. 
It encourages us to subject such narratives—Adyou évexa—to the parti- 
cular kind of scrutiny required by the hypothesis. The clue to Christ’s 
mode of thought, hitherto elusive, might thus be discovered by a pro- 
cess at once critical and intuitive. There are indications that His 
thinking was of a peculiar kind—rapid and irregular, subject to abrupt 
transitions, and to a gift of intense visualization which, while giving 
substance to his metaphors, yet tended at times to carry the metaphor 
beyond the limit of his thought. These qualities, rather than serious 
deficiencies in the whole record, may be responsible for much that 
appears disconnected and obscure. 
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If, for example, the passage Luke xii 41-58 be examined, it will be 
found to furnish some justification for this view. The transitions are 
so abrupt that the passage, while bearing strong marks of authenticity, 
has been thought to be a collection of detached sayings, authentic in them- 
selves, but devoid of all their natural context. If so, that context is 
irrecoverably lost.'_ But the conclusion is perhaps premature, and the 
passage, closely examined, has a strong texture and unity of its own. 

Underlying the answer to Peter’s question of verse 4o is still that 
conception of Himself in authority which governs the earlier part of 
Christ’s discourse. With the developement of His answer in verse 48 
His thought changes. «ai @ mapéOevro wodd He says, and with 
arresting suddenness sees Himself as the one steward to whom has been 
committed, not much, but all. All the purposes of God, all the 
impetuous love even now staking life on His life, all the faith of millions 
to come have been deposited (rapéOevro) in Him. Is it not possible, 
and even probable, that His humanity recoiled from the thought, and 
that this, and not any break in the narrative, accounts for His strange 
transition from discourse to the passion of the words that follow? This, 
and more ; for even while He quails before a calling no less than to 
kindle fire on earth—the fire of new life—there flashes into His mind 
the double meaning of fire, to fill Him with a fresh desolation. If it is 
fire of life to kindle which is His real and only aim, it is fire of strife 
rather which will seem to scorch His tracks—men’s passions inflamed 
as perhaps they never would have been had there been no Christ, His 
own sufferings, and a tale of discords down the centuries. All this He 
sees in the near future and in the far-off future—and not in the future 
only, but afoot and aflame in the present ; and then, in the language of 
desperation—ri 6éAw He says, ‘ what will I, what am I to make of it, 
if it is already kindled ?’ 

‘But I have a baptism to be baptized with.’ In these words the 
mood of doubt and despair finds part of its own answer. (The dé 
is almost ‘at least’ in His chain of thought.) At least, though the 
vision shakes His self-confidence, He is clear that His next step and 
the only road to certainty leads straight through His own baptism of 
fire. Until that is accomplished the pressure of His doubt will not 
wholly lift. 

With the next verse His mind is back on the thought of strife, but 
He is no longer thinking aloud. His intense desolation pleads to the 


1 The setting of verses 42-46 may be looked for in Matthew xxiv where they 
recur in a far more harmonious context. But Matthew's harmonies result from an 
arbitrary arrangement under subjects, while Luke’s whole intention is not logic but 


biography. Luke, therefore, has the better claim to authenticity on a question of 
arrangement. 
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people to share something of His vision and despair. ‘Think ye I am 
come to give peace ?—nay, rather division.’ There is no rhetoric in 
His language; it is the vehemence of strong and broken appeal. 

Here, with quick intuition, He sees the crowd fail and perhaps bound 
to fail Him. He sees further and with fresh discouragement that they 
fail Him too, where failure is less pardonable, in the realm of their 
common-sense judgement.' So quick to seize upon the signs of nature, 
why not detect and pass independent judgement on the signs of the 
times? There is a touch of illogical humour in the form of His rebuke, 
but the trend of His thought is clear. tmoxpraf He says—you are 
inconsistent.? But the thought which began as a protest against incon- 
sistency becomes dominated by the conception which in logic underlies 
it—the inherent worth of the average human judgement. ri 8¢ xai 4’ 
éautév ob kpivere 7d Sixavov; with marked emphasis on the demand for 
independence. 

The rest of the passage seems in comparison oddly trivial and irre- 
levant: Attempts have been made to endow it with a depth of inner 
meaning, and the English version has in fact a solemn cadence quite 
alien to the colloquial turn of the Greek. The truth, were it known, 
might be found in the workings of the Speaker’s strong and rapid mind, 
swift to visualize its own conceptions and to enter into metaphor. As 
the word dcapepurpos in verse 51 was materialized in a vivid image of 
divided homes, so xpivere and Sixaov, both law terms, call up their 
picture in His mind. He sees the hurry and bustle of a law-court, its 
judgements inevitably wholesale, its victims haled away to prison. It is 
the fruit of imaginative power, and the details have no secondary 
meaning. Its force is in a deep contrast, the contrast in the original 
logic of His thought; for the unexpressed counter-picture is a new 
social order, and man’s power to build it a new self-reverence and 
reliance on himself. 

In this way can be traced throughout the passage an unbroken 
chain of thought, and other obscure and broken passages in the Gospels 
would perhaps repay study more minute and scientific than they 
generally receive. 

A. K. CLARKE. 
N. E. W. CoLtir, 


1 The continuity of thought is plain here from the use of the imperfect éAeyev 
(‘he continued saying’). 

2 The word émoxpirai expresses ‘inconsistency’ rather than ‘insincerity’. See 
Luke xiii 15. 
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REVIEWS 


The English Rite, being a Synopsis of the Sources and Revisions of the 
Book of Common Prayer, by F. E. BRIiGHTMAN. 2 vols. 428. 
(Rivington’s, London, 1915.) 


Tue time had come for a new publication carrying on the work of 
L’Estrange, Cardwell, Keeling, and Parker in setting out the stages 
of developement through which the English Prayer Book has passed. 
Dr Brightman in the two fine volumes of Zhe English Rite has taken 
up the succession, and produced a Synopsis of the successive revisions, 
which for completeness, minute accuracy, and practical convenience 
goes a long way beyond anything that has previously been attempted. 

The general plan of the book is that each page is in double columns, 
so that each opening exhibits four, three of which are uniformly occupied 
by the Books of 1549, of 1552, and of 1661 respectively. These books 
are given complete (except that there is no Psalter), and their sequence 
is preserved, so that either of the three columns can be read through, 
and will be found to represent in the smallest detail a given edition of 
the book in question. Not only so, but the columns are printed to 
correspond with one another line by line and even word by word. 
This method is prodigal of space, and exacting as regards the labours 
of editor and printer: but the reader reaps the benefit, by having the 
case set before him in a form which he cannot mistake, and in a con- 
spectus which tells its own tale to the eye at the first glance. 

Further, by an ingenious and simple use of varying types and of index 
numbers, the last of these columns distinguishes many influences which 
contributed after 1552 to make up the text of the Book of 1661. Thus 
in studying that column the reader is reminded all the time what is due 
e.g. to the English Book of 1604 or the Scottish Book of 1637, or 
again to suggestions of Wren, of Cosin, or of the Puritan Divines. 

Dr Brightman has further gone beyond all his predecessors in this 
work by making his Synopsis include also the ulterior sources of the 
English Rite. The first of his four columns is devoted to the original 
texts, Greek, Latin, and German, from which the English version is 
directly drawn, whether of the pre-Reformation time or of later date ; 
and it contains also in some cases a reference to English precedents, to 
canonical regulations and the like, so that an illuminating commentary 
runs on side by side with the English texts. Something of this sort 
was done by Dr Blunt in his Annotated Book of Common Prayer, and 
by Messrs Campion and Beamont in their Prayer Book Interleaved. 
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Dr Brightman does not allude to these attempts in the preface, where 
he describes his relation to his predecessors: but his own handling of 
the sources is so much more complete and thorough that there is hence- 
forward little need for any student to go back behind him to those 
earlier works, unless it be for material that gives illustrations rather 
than the precedents of the English services. 

The value of this Synopsis is so great, that it is very desirable that it 
should be more generally accessible to students than it can be in these 
two bulky and necessarily expensive volumes. It would be a great 
gain if, later on, a compendious edition could be produced, omitting 
the full text of Introits, Epistles, and Gospels. One volume would 
then cover the whole ground, including the important Introduction 
and Appendix, of which it now remains to speak. 

The Introduction comprises 220 pages of masterly summary, dealing 
with the sources and their history. It is as full of material as an egg 
is of meat, and far surpasses anything previously published in the way 
of completeness and wise judgement. The result of a great deal of 
very intricate labour and of much careful balancing is often expressed 
in a few lines, and the relative importance of the various influences 
which the Prayer Book has undergone is estimated with very convincing 
sobriety. On page after page the reader meets with a phrase or two 
which expresses some point with greater clearness, or reveals some 
influence more accurately, or fills in some detail more fully, than is 
done elsewhere. 

A conspicuous instance is the account given of the earlier set of 
German influences on the Prayer Book. These were long ago con- 
sidered and much overestimated by H. E. Jacobs and subsequently 
reassessed by Gasquet and Bishop; but Dr Brightman has minutely 
examined the whole question again, using, in addition to Richter’s 
reprint of the chief Xirchen-Ordnungen, the new and fuller reprints 
which Sehling has been editing. A dozen pages of the Introduction 
give a luminous account of the genesis and sequence of those Lutheran 
liturgical documents which Dr Brightman has sifted out from the whole 
set as being the ones which may chiefly be supposed to have influenced 
the English Rite. ‘They run from Luther’s first effort in 1523 down to 
Hermann’s Consultation of 1543, where the influence becomes most 
direct. At the same time the influence of other documents emanating 
from Cologne—especially the Axtididagma—is duly set in the opposite 
scale, and their significance is brought out more strongly than hereto- 
fore. A more exact estimate of the English obligation to these German 
influences is thus made possible. 

The Introduction also contains very valuable comparative tables ; and 
each of the sections descriptive of the English documents, from the 
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Litany of 1544 to the Book Annexed of 1661, is followed by a series of 
Notes, closely packed and closely printed, calling attention to other 
points than those which emerge on a study of the Synopsis itself. 

In the Appendix Dr Brightman deals at length with the Bidding of 
the Bedes, and more briefly with the Rogation Procession. The 
24 pages devoted to the former will, it is hoped, help to recover for 
the observance its authentic position, and help to direct into right lines 
some of the expedients of the same nature that are now being revived 
or tried in a bungling manner. 

In view of the issue of future editions it may be well to raise one or 
two small questions and minute criticisms. It seems desirable that the 
list of books (p. vii) appertaining to the Divine Service previous to the 
compilation of the Breviary should include the Legenda Sanctorum. 
The source of these genda is one of the problems of early breviary 
history. As time went on the contribution that derived from this 
source became more and more considerable and complex, and its 
importance increased accordingly. The list of non-Roman books 
(pp. xviii, xix) should perhaps include a reference to the Mozarabic 
or Gallican Orationale’: for though it is very inaccessible and needs 
to be re-edited, it is of importance; and it may yet provide clues to the 
solution of some liturgical puzzles. The developement of the modern 
office out of the old breviary service is described in terms of the 
Roman Breviary (pp. xxiv and xxv): but the same evolution or a 
similar one transformed also the mediaeval English Divine Service: and 
from the point of view of this book it would be more satisfactory to 
have the complicated history of curtailment and enlargement described 
in terms of an English Breviary. It is true, England recorded no 
laments like those of Ralph de Rivo: nor has any one traced the 
changes on English soil even as scrappily as Batiffol has done for the 
Roman Breviary: but the main lines are clear, and the story is a very 
integral part of the evolution of the Sarum Rite. 

Dr Brightman has thrown so much light upon terms that it seems 
lawful to beg for some illumination about the history of the term 
Agenda (p. xl); also to suggest reconsideration of the term ‘prose’ 
as applied to the Salve festa dies (p. \xiii). The English custom of 
calling the Antiphona ad introitum by the name officium is a case of 
using the part for the whole, since the offcium missae is properly not 
the introitus itself (p. civ), nor yet the antiphon and psalm accompanying 
it, but the whole of the first section of the Mass down to the end of the 
collect (Amalarius De Zec/. Off. iii 5). 

It might be well to note (p. clxv note 1) that the Brieff Discours was 


1 Printed in Liturgia Antiqua Hispanica Gothica .. ., 2 vols. Rome (1746), and 
in the only volume issued of Bianchini’s edition of Tommasi’s works (1741). 
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reprinted in 1846 and again recently in 1908: otherwise it might be 
thought to be more inaccessible than it is. 

Such points as these are all very minute, and it may seem unworthy 
to raise them. But a writer of such minute knowledge and exact 
technique would rather have criticism and suggestion than adulation : 
and the reviewer who would avoid the latter must almost perforce, and 
even at great risk to himself, attempt the former alternative. 


W. H. FRERE. 


The Doctrine of the Atonement, by J. K. Moztey, M.A. (Duckworth, 
1915.) 

Mr Moz-ey has produced a work of real distinction—a work that 
would have held a place of honour if it had come from an older writer, 
and that is still more remarkable when it is remembered that he wrote 
it within ten years of taking his degree. Although it assumes the 
modest form of a half-crown volume in Duckworth’s series of ‘Studies 
in Theology’, it is really a complete history of the doctrine of the 
Atonement, well worthy of a library edition. 

The first thing that strikes us about it is its wide range and thorough- 
ness of treatment. The book really covers, in well-judged proportions, 
every period in the history. of the doctrine—Old Testament, New 
Testament (Synoptic Gospels, and the rest of the N.T.), Greek 
Patristics, Latin Patristics and Schoolmen, the Reformation and Post- 
Reformation Theology down to the present day. To the best of my 
belief, the treatment of all these diverse aspects and periods is equally 
thorough. I have looked for weak places, but (so far as my know- 
ledge goes) have not found them—unless it be the negligible fact 
that textual criticism is not handled with quite so much command as 
other subjects. Nowhere has one the impression of knowledge imper- 
fectly assimilated and only lightly got up for the occasion. 

The next thing that strikes us is that all this really vast collection of 
materials does not over-burden the author, but is always kept well in 
hand. He possesses the shaping power which neither sacrifices the 
whole to the parts nor the parts to the whole. The book is quite 
a success aesthetically and artistically. The effect may be judged from 
the very opening paragraph of the Preface. The reader is carried up 
at once into a high region, from which he surveys the history of the 
doctrine in its place in human thought and in its actual influence upon 
the human mind. It is right that the gift which enables a writer to do 
this should be estimated at its full value. 

VOL. XVII. x 
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Not a whit less noticeable is the searching treatment of details. 
The writer’s pen never seems to lose its fineness of point ; it is always 
precise, and as clear as it is precise. And another quality about it is 
the ease and resourcefulness of expression. It is not mere fluency 
which expatiates in the field of commonplace, but rather the natural 
aptness of a copious and well-stocked mind. It is evident that the 
book, in spite of its profuse learning, has been rapidly written. And 
it has gained by this rapidity. The ease with which details come 
pouring forth has saved them from interfering with the due balance 
and sense of proportion. 

It is to be noted, again, that by the side of this constructive faculty 
the critical faculty is no less active. It is not often that one comes 
across a book which involves more multitudinous acts of judgement. 
In this book they must average a number—I dare not guess how many 
—to every page. And (again, so far as my own knowledge and capacity 
for judgement goes) I am constantly struck by the extent to which 
I should myself assent to the estimate or criticism given. Many a one 
commends itself specially to me as not only sound but felicitous. 

Of course these judgements are of the most varied kinds—points 
of scholarship, points of exegesis, estimates of character, definitions of 
doctrine, generalizations or limitations and restrictions. But I think 
that a special word of recognition is due to the handling of persons, 
whether ancient or modern. Judgements of this kind are extremely 
numerous, and they are always sharp and keen, in the sense of being 
exact and not vague; but my impression is that they are also, in the 
vast majority of cases, kindly and genial. This characteristic is not 
less conspicuous in the case of writers from whom Mr Mozley differs 
than in the case of those with whom he agrees. This is a very pleasing 
side to his book, where an opposite tendency might have easily shewn 
itself. 

Mr Mozley does not ebtrude his own opinions. He says himself :— 


‘The present work is primarily historical and descriptive. The 
writer does not pretend to have begun his task without praejudicia. 
But it has been his object to present the evidence, as regards both 
the foundations of the doctrine and the various expositions of the 
doctrine itself, with such fullness as has been possible and such 
accuracy as has been his to command, rather than to elaborate his 
own beliefs and make his material serve as an apologetic for them.’ 


This does not mean that Mr Mozley at all suppresses or conceals his 
own tendencies rather than views—which are to emphasize what may 
be called the objective, in contradistinction to the subjective, side of 
the doctrine of the Atonement. He says towards the end of his book :— 


‘I conclude that we cannot dispense with that point of view which 
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finds notable expression in the works of Dr Dale, Professor Denney, 
and Dr Forsyth, and is assumed in the soteriological teaching of the 
Roman Catholic Church,’ 


He goes on to add a warning that the Roman teaching on this subject 
is not so much opposed to the Reformation and post-Reformation 
theology as is often supposed. It is true that this tendency of 
Mr Mozley’s runs counter to a good deal that is current, especially 
in Liberal circles, at the present day. But it has not a little sympathy 
from the writer of this notice. 

To sum up: my own impression is that we may welcome, in the 
person of Mr Mozley, a real theologian, in the more specific sense of 
the word. And I should not think it too much to describe him as 
a born theologian in this sense. It is natural to him to take broad and 
comprehensive views, in which (as I have said of this book) neither is 
principle sacrificed to detail nor detail to principle. And I need not 
add that theologians of this type are few and far between, and corre- 
spondingly precious when they are found. 

W. SanpDay. 








i 
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CHRONICLE 


LITURGICA. 


In The Stowe Missal vol. ii, issued by the Henry Bradshaw Society 
in the autumn, Sir George Warner completes his edition ‘of the oldest 
Mass-book of the early Irish Church known to have survived’. 
Vol. i, containing a photographic facsimile of the Missal and of the Irish 
tract on the Mass, which follows it in the MS, was issued in 1906. The 
new volume consists of (1) a reprint of the text of the Missal, with 
the contractions expanded, and the later hands distinguished from the 
first hand by small type, and with an apparatus of notes which are 
chiefly textual, but also include references to other ritual books where 
the same prayers occur ; (2) a reprint of the Irish tract, similarly treated, 
and of Stokes and Strachan’s translation of it ; (3) an Introduction of 
fifty-two pages, treating of the history, structure, palaeographical 
character, and date of the Missal, and of the character and date of the 
cumdach or casket in which it is contained; and, parenthetically, 
of the palaeography and date of the Latin fragments of the Fourth 
Gospel which are bound up. with the Missal; and (4) photographic 
plates of the several parts of the cumdach and of three of the pages of 
the St John fragments. In dealing with the text of the Missal Sir George 
Warner confines himself by choice to palaeographical considerations, 
though happily he transgresses these limits in discussing the lists of 
Saints which occur, in their bearing on the date of the book. The 
discussions which he allows himself both on the text and on the casket 
seem to be exhaustive and final. And the story which results from his 
investigations is something like this. The Missal was written in the 
Monastery of Tallaght, near to Dublin, early in the ninth century, and 
during the reign of Echaidh, abbot and bishop, 792-812, being copied 
from an archetype of some fifty years earlier. Being intended to supply 
the young house of Tallaght with an authoritative use, it was tentative, 
and consequently it was almost immediately subjected to considerable 
correction, especially at the hands of a scribe by name Moelcaich, who 
made additions partly over erasures and partly on new inserted leaves. 
The MS remained at Tallaght for 200 years, and then was carried off 
by Donchadh mac Briain, king of Munster, at his invasion of Leinster 
in 1026, and being regarded as a sacred relic it was enshrined in 
a cumdach wrought by Dunchad O’Tagan. In about 1375 it was still 
in Munster, when the casket was partly reconstructed by one Domhnall 
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O’Tolari. Henceforth nothing is known of the book till the end of the 
eighteenth century, when it was acquired on the continent by ‘ John 
Grace’, who was probably either John Grace, captain of carabineers 
in the imperial service, who died at the siege of Belgrade in 1789, or 
John Dowell Grace, captain of the Wiirtemberg dragoons, who died in 
Ireland in 1811. Anyhow there is little doubt that it was Richard, the 
second Marquess of Buckingham, who obtained the MS from the Grace 
family, with which he was connected by marriage, and added it to the 
Library at Stowe House. The Stowe collection was sold to Lord 
Ashburnham in 1849 and removed to Ashburnham House, where 
it remained till 1883, when it was bought by the nation, and those MSS 
which were of Irish interest were given to the Royal Irish Academy, in 
the Library of which the Stowe Missal still rests. All this is here, of 
course, put more dogmatically than it is by Sir George Warner: the 
evidence for it is to be found in his Introduction. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to add that the contents of the Missal are, a Litany, some 
of the leaves of which have got displaced and are now ff. 30 sq. ; the 
Ordinary and Canon of the Mass, in the main Roman, but with 
Gallican additions (especially the common prayers after the Epistle, 
here in the form of a Litany derived from the Byzantine rite, and inter- 
polations in Memento and Hanc igitur, and the diptychs in Memento 
etiam) ; a common mass for saints, and one for the dead ; an Order of 
Baptism ; and an Order for the Visitation and Communion of the Sick. 


It is twenty-five years since Dom Gasquet and Mr Edmund Bishop 
called attention to the Brit. Mus. MS Royal 7 B iv, and made it the 
point of departure of their work Edward VI and the Book of Common 
Prayer, in which also they printed a considerable part of its contents. 
Dr J. Wickham Legg has now printed and edited the whole text of the 
MS for the Henry Bradshaw Society, under the title of Cranmer’s 
Liturgical Projects (1915). As every one who is interested in it knows, 
the text contains two schemes for a revised Divine Service, the first 
consisting of two offices, for morning and evening respectively; the 
other perpetuating the traditional order of seven day offices and a night 
office ; while at the end there is a Kalendar, and a Table of Lessons 
adapted to the form of neither scheme, and possibly being all that 
survives of a third scheme. The MS is written in five hands: viz. 
hand A, that of the Kalendar and Table of Lessons of the first scheme 
(ff. 4-6); hand B, in which is written the first scheme down to the 
Fourth Lesson of March 9 (ff. 7-47); hand C, that of ff. 48-132, com- 
pleting the series of Fourth Lessons of the first scheme, and ff. 133-150 
containing the office of the second scheme ; Cranmer’s own hand, in 
which is written the Table of Lessons of the second scheme (ff. 151- 
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156); and lastly, hand D (ff. 157-159) covering the final Kalendar and 
its table of lessons. Of these hands, A, B, and D may possibly be one 
and the same ; C is the hand of Ralf Morice, Cranmer’s chaplain ; and 
the work of A, B, and C has been corrected at many points by Cranmer 
himself. Dr Legg divides the text into three parts: ‘Part I’, which 
contains the two-office project—Kalendar and Table of Lessons, Preface, 
Rules for the recitation of the Psalter and the reading of Holy Scripture, 
the scheme of Service, the metrical Hymns, the Collects, and the uncom- 
pleted series of Fourth Lessons for the morning of certain immovable 
feasts ; ‘ Part II’, containing the second project, which is arranged like 
the Breviary, but without the text of the Psalms, and with only the 
incipit and explicit of proper Lessons, and the incipit of Hymns, followed 
by a Table of Lessons for Sundays and ferias ; and the third part— 
which Dr Legg has not marked off so definitely from ‘Part II’ as he 
has marked off ‘ Part II’ from ‘ Part I’—consisting of a Kalendar and 
a Table of Lessons, which, as was noted above, fits neither of the two 
projects. ‘Throughout, Cranmer’s corrections are noted in the margin. 
In the Introduction, after describing the MS, and after noting and 
illustrating the liturgical tendencies of the period, Dr Legg discusses 
the structure, contents, and sources of the two schemes and their several 
parts; and in the result he confirms the conclusion that the longer 
office (‘Part II’) in point of structure approximates to the second 
recension of Quignon’s Breviarium Romanum, while its content 
is almost exclusively Sarum matter; and as to the shorter office 
(‘ Part I’), after examining a number of Lutheran schemes, while he 
inclines to the view that none of them affected Cranmer’s work, and that 
similarities between the German and the English schemes are suffi- 
ciently accounted for by their common derivation from the traditional 
rite, he concludes that, if any of the German Xirchenordnungen did 
affect Cranmer at this point, it was most probably Bugenhagen’s Pia e¢ 
vere catholica ordinatio of 1535. In the ‘Notes’ at the end of the 
volume Dr Legg traces the sources in detail and discusses other points 
that arise. An Appendix puts in parallel columns the Prefaces of the two 
recensions of Quignon, and their derivatives, viz. the Preface of ‘ Part I’ 
and that of the Book of Common Prayer of 1549, i.e. our present 
‘Concerning the Service of the Church’; and lastly, six facsimiles, 
inserted after the Introduction, illustrate the several handwritings of the 
MS. Dr Legg has probably said nearly all that needs to be said or can 
be said about Cranmer’s projects, at least for the present. Among what 
appear to be new points that he has made are these. Whereas it is 
commonly and naturally supposed that ‘Part II’ is prior in date to 
‘Part I’, Dr Legg notices that this cannot be taken for granted, and 
that there are some, if inconclusive, reasons for the view that the order 
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of the MS represents the order of events, and that Cranmer’s 
unstable mind reacted from the excessive simplification of ‘ Part I’. 
Again, he has explained the Kalendar of ‘ Part I’, with its strange 
assortment of Scriptural names, by noting that these correspond to one 
of the Lessons of the day, being in each case the name, either of the 
author of the book then beginning to be read, or of the subject 
of the story ; while only a few more than half of them were to be com- 
memorated, and then only by a Fourth Lesson at Matins in the shape 
.of a short sermon on the moral of their lives. And again, Dr Legg 
points out that in these Fourth Lessons Cranmer generally uses the 
version of Erasmus (1519) in place of the Vulgate of the New 
Testament. The only section on which Dr Legg appears to have left 
room for any considerable addition to his notes is that of these same 
Fourth Lessons. He has not identified the sources of a number of 
them. This is only natural, and it is unimportant. But if any one 
wants an amusement for his leisure, he may find it in endeavouring to 
run to ground some more of Cranmer’s quotations. Here are some 
contributions, and incidentally some corrections in detail. P. 54 ll. 35- 
41 are from Erasmus’s Paraphrase on Acts xvi (hence delete the note 
on 1. 36; also correct the note on p. 55 ll. 6-13, where there is no 
Vulgate except what Erasmus has in common with the Vulgate). 
P. 55 ll. 39-41 is expanded from the entry in the Martyrologium of 
Usuard. P.57 1. 7 ‘Nam cum’—l. 18 ‘suis’ is from Rufinus //is¢. 
Eccl. x 36. P. 57 ll. 23 sq. ‘conversus ... Paulum’ is from St Bernard 
in Conv. S. Pauli Serm. ii 1; \l. 24 sq. ‘conversus. . . mundo’ and 
p. 58 l. 31—59 I. 19 from ¢id. i 1, 2, 5, 6; and with p. 59 Il. 20-25 cp. 
the popular verse ‘Clara dies Pauli’ &c. P. 60 ll. 15 sq. (‘sic.. . re- 
cepissent’) comes from Erasmus Paraphrase on Acts ix 1osqq. The 
middle part of the Lesson on St Chrysostom, p. 62, the Gainas incident, 
must come from Theodoret 4.2. v 32, not from Socrates. P. 63, 
nearly all that is not taken from St Jerome is from Eus. AZ. iii 36 
(Rufinus), viz. ll. 17-19, 28-30, 36. Pp. 69 sqq., the Lesson on the 
XL Martyrs is not only ‘based upon’ St Basil’s Homily, but in 
the main is quoted from the sixteenth-century Latin version of it, 
which is reprinted in Fronto Ducaeus’s edition of St Basil’s works, 
Paris, Morel, 1618. P. 73: correct the note and for ‘ll. 23-35’ read 
‘ll. 18-39’; for ‘15’ read ‘15-17’; and delete the last two sentences 
as needless, since the allusion to Philo is derived from Jerome. P. 89: 
correct the note and for ‘ 16-21’ read ‘18-21’. P. 89 1. 23—g0, 1. 21 
is wholly taken from St Jerome (see note p. 217). P. 981. 33-100, 
1. 27 is translated from St Gregory Nazianzen //om. xviii: pp. 100 1. 27— 
102 |. g is from a Passio S. Cypriani, which has been ascribed to 
Paulus Diaconus, and is only an interpolated and spoiled recension 
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of the Acta proconsularia. P. 105 ll. 28-41 ‘conscripsit’ is from Eus. 
H. E. iii 4 (Rufinus) ; the rest of the Lesson from St Jerome Cata/ogus 7. 
The authority for the date, vii Kal. Feb., of St Polycarp’s martyrdom, 
which Dr Legg has failed to discover (p. 205), is A/artyrolog. Rom. 
Vet. and Martyrolog. Hieronym. (discussed in Lightfoot Jgnatius 
i p. 688); and with reference to the same page, the martyrdom was not 
on ‘ ¢he Great Sabbath’ i.e. Easter Eve, but on ‘a great sabbath’ (see 
Lightfoot in /oc.). P. 110 ll. 5, 6 (not 5—8) and Il. 28-32 (not 30), and 
p. 111 ll. 22 sq., 25-29, 34 ‘ confectus ’—36, come from St Jer. Cafa/. g ; 
p. 110 ll. 7-20 from St Jer. adv. Jovin. i; ll. 20-27 from Anianus’s 
Latin version of St Chrys. in Matt. i3; |. 32—p. rir |. 21 from 
St Chrys. im Joan. ii 1-3; p. 111 Il. 23 (*‘ Ephesi’), 24 are a conflation 
of St Jer. ad Jovin. i and Quignon; and Il. 31-33 (‘columna... 
recubuit ’) are from St Chrys. in Joan.i1. The only printed edition 
of the works of St Jerome which existed in Cranmer’s days was that of 
Erasmus, Bale 1516-1520 and Paris 1534, and of each of these prints 
Cranmer possessed a copy (Burbidge Liturgies and Offices p. xxii). It 
is therefore likely that Cranmer would use Erasmus’s text. And in fact 
he did. ‘For first, the curious reading ‘ ultimam Hamam Hadriani’ on 
p- 75 |. 14 is explained by Erasmus’s text; the scribe has simply 
included the catchword at the bottom of the recto of vol. i f. 120 
(ultiimam Ha|mam Hadriani). And again, Erasmus’s text of the 
Catalogus is interpolated, and Cranmer has reproduced some of 
the interpolations : thus p. 52 1. 7 sq., p. 68 Il. ro—12, p. 95 Il. 20 sq., 32, 
words in p. 106 Il. 1-4, 9-12, and p. 111 1. 27 (‘pertinace’), are all 
found in the text of Erasmus. Dr Legg holds that Cranmer is 
dependent on Geo. Witzel’s Hagiologium (Mainz 1541) for some of these 
lessons. It may be so: but the supposition seems to me gratuitous. 
The points at which Dr Legg cites Witzel are p. 55 ll. 38 sqq., Where 
there are only a few words in common and these Usuard’s; p. 73, on 
St Mark, where Cranmer anyhow has read Eusebius further than as he 
is represented in Witzel; pp. 77 sqq., for Gordius, for whom St Basil 
is the obvious and only authority, while both Witzel and Cranmer only 
reproduce the sixteenth-century translation of St Basil mentioned 
above ; pp. 83 sq., St Basil, for whom St Gregory Nazianzen is again 
the obvious authority ; p. 94, for an obvious quotation from Eusebius ; 
p- 95 l. 32, which, as we have seen, comes from Erasmus’s Jerome; 
pp. 100 sqq., the Passion of St Cyprian, which Witzel marks as ‘ex 
Cypriano’, i.e. from Erasmus's edition of St Cyprian, where it is printed 
before the text; and .p. 105, where, as we have seen, the passage in 
question is an obvious quotation from Eusebius. There is in fact 
nothing supposed to be borrowed from Witzel which it was not quite 
obvious to anybody to take directly from Witzel’s sources. Finally, 
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there are two or three questions I should like to ask. On what prin- 
ciple are words obelized in the text? ‘The obelus presumably means 
that the word so marked is obviously a mistake on the part of the scribe 
of the MS, not of the editor. But there are numberless evident 
mistakes left un-obelized (e.g. p. 76 ‘augebat’ for ‘angebat’, p. 97 
‘clauculum’ for ‘clanculum’; p. 105 ‘velum . . . sumante’ for ‘velis 
. .. Sinuatis ’), which can scarcely be attributed to the editor. Then, 
why does Dr Legg apparently ignore Cranmer’s correction of pp. 116 sq. 
and adopt as intended what surely is only a mistake of the scribe—viz. 
the assignment of Pater noster and preces to Sunday Lauds, and of the 
collect of the day to Prime? And finally, why did not Dr Legg tell us 
his opinion as to what Dom Gasquet and Mr Bishop took for granted, 
viz. that this MS is the document which was asked for by the 
Convocation of Canterbury in 1547? 


Mr H. A. Wilson has added to his many services, notably that of his 
edition of the Ge/asianum, by editing, for the Henry Bradshaw Society, 
The Gregorian Sacramentary under Charles the Great (1915). As is 
well known, what is called the Gregorian is not the Roman Sacra- 
mentary in the state which it had reached in the pontificate of 
St Gregory the Great—whether reformed by St Gregory or not—but 
a composite work consisting of the papal Sacramentary as transmitted 
to Charlemagne by Hadrian I, then regarded as the work of St Gregory 
but including some matter of later date, and a supplement, compiled 
out of matter of the Gelasianum, of Hadrian’s book itself, and other 
sources, supplying further masses both to fill up the year and for other 
occasions, and other matter, together with a long series of proper 
prefaces and of episcopal benedictions. This supplement was almost 
certainly the work of Alcuin, and the compiler prefixed to it a frae- 
fatiuncula, explaining its purpose as for optional use in the Frankish 
Church. In later copies the praefatiuncula was omitted and the book 
thus made continuous ; and later still the book was thoroughly unified 
by the orderly rearrangement of its contents. Mr Wilson’s edition 
exhibits the text in its original form as arranged by Alcuin. He uses 
three MSS: viz. Vatican Reginae 357, written in France in the ninth 
century and probably before 850; Vatican Ostobon. 313, of the first 
half of the ninth century and probably in use in the cathedral church 
of Paris before 850; and Cambrai 164, a copy of the papal book, with- 
out the supplement, written for use at Cambrai in 811 or 812, and 
probably derived from Hadrian’s archetype by a tradition independent 
of that which issued in Alcuin’s compilation. Mr Wilson adopts the 
text of Reginae 357, supplying the omitted pracfatiuncula from Ottobon. 
357; and at the foot of the page he gives the variants of the other 
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two MSS, as well as the marginal Antiphonary-cues of Oftobon. 357. 
Since the final collections of proper prefaces and episcopal benedictions 
are different in the two Vatican MSS, and the original series is at 
present unrecoverable or unrecognizable, Mr Wilson prints both 
collections at length ; and in an Appendix he has added certain masses 
found in the margin of Ottobon. 357 and some additional matter written 
on a blank page of it. The two Vatican MSS are those which were 
used by Muratori for his Gregorianum in Liturgia vetus Romanai; but, 
as Mr Edm. Bishop pointed out some years ago, Muratori’s edition is 
quite misleading by reason of a serious dislocation in the order of the 
contents. Mr Wilson, in supplying a text, for the excellence and finality 
of which his name is a sufficient guarantee, has rectified the order ; 
while he has pointed out, in a footnote, that Muratori’s confusion is 
not, as Mr Bishop suggested, the result of the printer’s mistake in num- 
bering and binding up the leaves, but of some remoter cause. In his 
Introduction Mr Wilson gives an account of former editions of the 
Gregorianum—those of Pamelius, Rocca, Ménard, and Muratori ; 
describes and discusses his MSS in detail ; and compares them with one 
another in respect of contents, which in the O/tobon. and Reginae MSS 
differ quite slightly, except in the supplementary Prefaces and Benedic- 
tions. Finally there are three indexes; one of liturgical forms; 
a second of marginal cues; and a third of subjects. I have only 
noticed one thing of the nature of a misprint: if I rightly understand 
the structure of the paragraph, lines 19-26 of p. xxxiv ought to occupy 
the full width of the printed page and not to be contracted to the length 
of the preceding lines. 


The Canticles of Holy Scripture—represented in our own rite by 
Benedicite, Benedictus, Magnificat, and Nunc dimittis—are used, in 
numbers varying according to rite, in the Divine Service everywhere, 
and together with other hymns of later origin, like Gloria in excelsis, 
Te Deum, ‘O povoyevys, and the Cherubicon, used whether in Divine 
Service or in the Liturgy, and sometimes also with the Creeds and the 
Pater noster, are commonly appended to the Psalter. In Zhe Canticles 
of the Christian Church Eastern and Western in early and medieval 
times (Cambridge 1914) Mr J. Mearns has catalogued a large number 
of the MS collections and their contents, belonging to all rites and in 
all the ecclesiastical languages : Greek, Graeco-Latin, Arabic, Georgian, 
Persian, and Slavonic; Armenian; Coptic; Syriac (Melchite, Jacobite 
and Maronite, Nestorian and Chaldaean) ; and Latin-Roman, Milanese, 
Frankish, Gallican, Irish, Mozarabic, and Monastic; noticing also the 
usages indicated by the ecclesiastical writers; e.g. by Nicetas for the 
Danube lands, and by St Augustine for Africa. To each section 
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Mr Mearns prefixes a short account of the community to which the 
following collection appertains ; and he illustrates his MSS by three 
facsimiles, two Greek of the eleventh century, and one Syriac of about 
A.D. goo. He thus provides much material for the study of these 
collections and of the history of the use of Canticles in the several 
rites. Two or three points suggest a remark, és fAapov (p. 16) is 
found also in Armenian and is used in Armenian Sunday Vespers 
(Conybeare Rit. Arm. p. 478). ‘O povoyevys (p. 17) is primarily 
Byzantine, and in St James is borrowed from the Byzantine rite; and 
it is used also in the Syrian Jacobite Liturgy (Zi#t. Z. and W. p. 77). 
Similarly (p. 18) the two Cherubica, Oi ra XepovBip certainly, and 
Xvynedrw probably, are Byzantine, and only borrowed in St Mark and 
St James respectively. The Georgian ‘books’ of the Psalter (p. 37) are 
evidently identical with the Greek xafiopara. And the Aingua Bessa of 
the Jtinerary of Antoninus (p. 94) is surely not Abyssinian, but the 
language of the Bessi of the Balkan slopes, numbers of whom were to 
be found as monks in the Judaean desert and the Jordan valley in the 
fifth and sixth centuries and used a vernacular rite: see Theodore Life 
of St Theodosius (ed. Usener p. 45) ; Cyril of Scythopolis Zife of St Saba 
86; John Moschus Pratum spirituale 157 (the two latter cited by Usener 
in his note). 


The ‘ Alcuin Tract’ x (1913) is Mr R. M. Woolley’s Zhe Bread of the 
Eucharist. Mr Woolley’s treatment falls into two parts. In the first 
part he deals with three points. (1) He examines once more the 
question of the date at which the use of unleavened bread was adopted 
in the West, and confirms what is, 1 suppose, the accepted conclusion, 
that unleavened bread became the general usage at earliest in the eighth 
century. He makes Alcuin, with some hesitation, it is true, a witness 
for it; but in fact Hrabanus Maurus is the first quite definite witness, 
and Alcuin’s evidence is more than doubtful. (2) He sketches the 
history of the attack of the Greeks on the use of azymes in the eleventh 
century, and rightly emphasizes the reasonableness and tolerance of the 
West as against the general intolerance of the East: and here he could 
have cited also St Gregory VII Z/. viiir. (3) He treats of English use 
both in the Middle Ages, and particularly in and after the sixteenth 
century. In the second part, Mr Woolley describes, and illustrates 
by photographs, the form of the altar-breads of the several Eastern 
Churches, and adds notes on what needs annotation in reference to 
each of them ; and in particular he treats of the history of Armenian 
azymes at some length. It is not clear why, in his second part, he 
confines himself to the East ; there are things to be said about the West 
as well. And in fact he might have a little enlarged his scope throughout, 
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and picked up the fragments of information about the bread of the altar 
that are to be found scattered up and down. In general Mr Woolley’s 
treatment is otherwise quite satisfactory ; but in detail it is possible to 
criticize his argument now and again: e.g. he gives the impression that 
‘unfermented’ bread was practically unknown in the Empire outside of 
Palestine ; but Celsus de Medic. ii 24, 25, 28, and Pliny H. XN. xviii 26 
(quoted by Dom Cabrol Dict. Arch. et Lit. chrétienne s.v.‘ Azymes’) 
seem to be sufficient to shew that it was not unfamiliar ; and if Tacitus 
calls it panis iudaicus—well, what of French beans, Brussels sprouts, 
Indian corn, American cloth, and so on? Again, he curiously takes it 
for granted that it is impossible to make an unleavened loaf of size 
sufficient to satisfy the requirement of ‘one bread’. But even if St Paul 
meant anything so precise and exclusive, and if a conscience was made 
of preserving this particular symbolism, yet unleavened bread need not 
be a small wafer—I have myself used bread cut from a small unleavened 
loaf, and there did not seem to be any reason why it should not be of 
any required size. There are some points of detail which it is difficult 
to agree with, and points which need correction: e.g. the conclusion 
from the Gospels that the Last Supper was ‘probably’ the Paschal 
Supper (p. 3); the strange distinction between dpros and 6 dpros as 
respectively ‘loaf’ and ‘bread’ (p. 7); the inference that leavened 
bread was used under the rite of 1549 (p. 34), which may in fact have 
been the case in some quarters, but the authority cited for it surely 
refers to the book of 1552 ; that the question of leavened or unleavened 
bread was raised at the Savoy Conference (p. 42): I cannot recollect 
that any such question was raised—why should it be?—and Cosin 
presented no book to the Conference (iid.), while the passage quoted 
is in fact from the ‘Durham Book’, and does any one still suppose 
that the ‘ Durham Book’ was Cosin’s to present to anybody, or that in 
fact it existed during the sessions of the Conference? Again, it is not the 
case that the Greeks offer only one loaf (p. 45); for centuries the rite 
has formally provided for five zporqopai, to say nothing of the oblates 
offered by individuals. And why are the Syrian Jacobites described 
as the ‘Orthodox Syrians’? And if they are, why not the Copts and 
Abyssinians as well? They all may be and probably are and always 
have been materially orthodox, but to describe them as ‘Orthodox’ is 
only misleading. I may add, that I should like to see the evidence 
that the Armenians ever ate the ‘Old Zatik’ on Maundy Thursday 
(p. 56), before I believe it. It might have been useful if Mr Woolley 
would have explicitly refuted the deluded Greek argument that, as 
unfermented ‘ wine’ is not wine, so unleavened bread is not bread ; and 
it would have been for the convenience of readers if he had made his 
references more complete, and indicated not only his authors and 
documents, but where the documents are to be found in print. 
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The practical purpose of Mr E. G. P. Wyatt’s Zhe Eucharistic Prayer 
(Alcuin Club Prayer Book Revision Pamphlets, V, 1914) is ‘to deal 
with the question whether it be desirable that revision’ of the English 
Divine Liturgy ‘should take the direction of approximation to the 
Roman Canon or not’. To this end, Mr Wyatt seeks to supply his 
readers with grounds for forming their own judgement by a careful and 
succinct summary of ‘the state of the case’ with regard to the criticism 
of the Roman Canon. The pamphlet contains three chapters. In the 
first, after indicating the acknowledged incoherences and perplexities of 
the Roman Canon, in contrast with the continuity and intelligibility 
of the corresponding tract of the Gallican rite, Mr Wyatt brings out the 
three points: (1) that if the paragraphs Zé igitur to Quam oblationem 
and also Memento etiam and Nobis quoque are ignored, the residuum is 
identical, in point of structure and drift, with the Gallican, except in so 
far that it lacks a postsanctus, i.e. a paragraph to connect the Sanctus 
with the Qué pridie; and in relation to this, he shews that there are 
features to be found here and there in the Roman rite which suggest 
that thé Roman Canon once possessed a paragraph analogous to what 
is found at this point in Gallican rites; (2) that the survival in the 
Milanese form of the Roman Canon of a Vere sanctus in place of Ze 
igitur—Ouam oblationem on Easter Even, and the direct passage from 
Post pridie to Per quem on Maundy Thursday, suggest that the Ambrosian 
was originally identical in structure with the Gallican and the Mozarabic ; 
and (3) that this structure is practically identical with that of the earliest 
anaphora still available. It is a pity that this anaphora is here described 
as ‘the following Ethiopian Church Order’. It is true that it occurs in 
the Ethiopic version of the so-called Egyptian Church Order and is still 
embedded in the normal Abyssinian anaphora ; but it is neither itself 
the ‘Church Order’, nor ‘Ethiopian’. Both the Ethiopic and the 
Latin text are translations from Greek; while there is good reason 
to suppose that it is the work of St Hippolytus; and if so, it is even 
more relevant to Mr Wyatt’s purpose than he realizes. In the second 
chapter Mr Wyatt deals with the apparently interpolated paragraphs, 
Te igitur—Quam oblationem and Memento etiam, and demonstrates their 
‘instability’, i.e. that in the liturgical texts they or parts of them occur 
in several different positions and connexions ; e.g. Communicantes, Hane 
igitur, and Memento etiam are found with the diptychs or the offertory, 
and Ze igitur and Quam oblationem in the postpridie. In the last 
chapter, after a speculative reconstruction of the early history of the 
Roman Missa fidelium, Mr Wyatt makes his suggestions for the reform 
of the English rite, deprecating any change in the position of the 
Intercession, and proposing only the rearrangement of the prayers of 
the Eucharistia with a minimum of added connecting words, as securing 
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a so far satisfactory result with the least possible change, and one that 
would not have to be disturbed, but only supplemented, if further reform 
were desired in the future. The only point in the arrangement which 
seems to me to be unsatisfactory is the proposal to convert ‘ We do not 
presume’ into an embolismus of the Pater noster. Whether on general 
grounds or on grounds of precedent, there might be something to be 
said for prefixing it to the Pater noster and its preface ; but surely it is 
as wholly unfitted to be an embolismus as anything could be. It may 
be added that both text and translation of the Roman anaphora on 
pp. 2 sqq. leave something to be desired ; and in particular, surely for 
* pro quibus tibi offerimus ’, p. 4, should be read ‘ qui tibi offerunt ’, while 
‘sanctum sacrificium, immaculatam hostiam’, the Leonine addition to 
Supra quae, is not the antecedent of ‘ quod tibi obtulit’, but is in appo- 
sition to the first ‘accepta’, ‘sicut . . . Melchizedech’ being in effect 
a parenthesis. The argument on pp. 27-40 is not quite clear, or rather 
perhaps the passage is out of place and would come better after clause 7 
on p. 15. Otherwise the pamphlet is straightforward, lucid, and useful, 
and includes a lot of matter in a short compass, Of course Mr Wyatt 
acknowledges his obvious debt to Dom Cagin. 


F. E. BRIGHTMAN. 
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